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DO WE WANT TO SAVE THE WHOOPING CRANES ? page 122 


HAROLD PETERS, the National Audubon Society's 
Research Biologist in Atlanta, Georgia, is presently 
investigating effects of pesticides on wildlife. His past 
experience includes over 30 years of government serv- 
ice, most of it with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 
Mr. Peters held the position of Atlantic Flyway 
Biologist, conducting waterfowl investigations from 
the Canadian Arctic to the West Indies for 11 years. 
He directed studies in 47 states while investigating 
mourning doves for the Fish and Wildlife Service. He 
is senior author of “Birds of Newfoundland”, the first 
complete book on the birds of this Canadian province, 
and enjoys the honor of having a peninsula in Frobisher 
Bay, Baffin Bay, Baffin Island, named after him. 
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WRITES HAROLD PETERS: ‘A true test for a fine pair of binoculars is how they operate under 
all conditions over the years. My father gave me my first pair of Bausch & Lomb binoculars when 
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spite very hard usage and exposure extremes in waterfowl and dove investigations throughout east- 


ern Canada and the United States they have functioned perfectly”. 
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Since 1923 we have dealt exclu- 
sively in binoculars and scopes. 
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WHEN YOU NEED BINOCULARS 

We offer Bausch and Lomb, Leitz, Bushnell 
and the low-priced Mirakel Special line from 
$29.50. Every glass is pre-serviced and instru- 
ment-checked in our own Binocular Work. 
shop to guarantee you better viewing. The 
Mirakel Guarantee on your glass means it is: 
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by Daniel McKinley 
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by Carl W. Buchheister 


Mail the coupon below for FREE catalog 
showing 3 complete lines with quality com- 
parison and information on models we adapt 
especially for birding. Also, scopes from 
$54.50, equipped with our custom-built boss 
to attach scope directly to tripod, shoulder 
strap, and other accessories. 30 day trial on 
all instruments, with full refund guarantee. 
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Send them to us for free instrument check 
and same day estimate. 4 day service on 
complete overhaul. We can make many “de- 
fective” binoculars “better than new” by cor- 
recting assembly. 


WRITE THE REICHERTS for assistance 
on all binocular and scope problems. 
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= Matters == 


Pileated Woodpeckers and 
Thanks to Our Readers 


In the January-February 1959 issue of 
| thon Magazine, you very kindly 
iblished my letter requesting informa 


from readers about pileated wood 


kers visiting feeding stations, so that 

| ight gain some idea of how common 
urrence this is and what foods 
taken 

l iMmovon Va 


rative group! You will be interest 


readers ir¢ 1 < 


w, I am sure, that I had 29 re 


> 


sponses, divided as follows among the 
Minnesota 8, Wisconsin 6, New 

Ohio 2, Alabama 2, New York 
Marvland | Indiana 
Arkansas 1, Te 


Pennsylvania | 


inessee |, and Ontario 


{ ida 1. Many of the letters contained 
I tin »bservations on the behavior 
) ds and this will all be of he 
» me in writing up my conclusions 


One xr two ot the letters contains 


tive information — equally ilu 
[hese stated that although pileat 
s came close to feeders, and althoug! 


I types ot wood peckers ite suet 


hit ~ the nuileated the 


latter 

r been seen to sample it 
In addition to these 29 letters, I hay 
id other letters in the past eight or ter 
in answer to ippeals in othe pub 


itions, plus the earlier ones in Audu 


Vagazine which inspired my i 
liry in your columns 
May I thank you again for the as 


stance you have 


| 


given me in my 
ilies of this magnificent bird 
Mrs. J. Sourncate Y. Hoyt 


| 1} N w York 


Hummingbird in a Spider’s Web 


\lemorabl 


metimes happen unexpectedly. It was 


experiences of a lifetime 


sparkling spring morning when our 

ighbor called to me about a bird in 
her yard, and asked me to help I 
dashed into her garden and saw a male 
\nnas 
spider's web that hung in the entrance 


) Evidently he had 


hummingbird enmeshed in a 


» her lath-housse 
ven hunting for webs with which to 
bind his and his lady love's nest and 
id become the victim instead 

I gently lifted the bird out of the 
web, expecting him to take wing imme 
but found that the spider web 
He confi 


cliate ly, 
had encased his whole body. 
dently perched himself on my left fore 
finger as I slowly walked back to our 
house, all the while marvelling at this 
wee vibrant bit of life that was in my 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


care. In the bright sunshine, his feathers 
flashed and glowed in rose, metallic 
green, and bronze, despite the envelop 
ing sticky web 

I carried him into our bathroom and 
there tried mopping off the spider web 
with cotton soaked in witch hazel, with- 
out effect. I tried alcohol next, without 
success, and I was despairing until I 
thought of the brand new cosmetic I 
With my free hand, I 
uncorked the bottle and soaked a wad 


had purchased 

of cotton in the fragrant liquid. The 
web slowly softened and some of it came 
off on the cotton. I mopped my diminu 
tive friend several times with fresh ap 
plications until no trace of the cobweb 
remained. Then, with the hummer still 
clinging to my finger, I carried him into 
our patio where he preened his wet 


When 


fanned his wings, 


feathers with his long beak 
thoroughly dry, he 
gave a shrill squeak and darted away 

Mrs. M. H 


California 


JOHNSON 
San Jose 


COMMENT 


Mrs. Johnson's interesting experienc 


showed her ingenuity in helping to 


clean the Anna’s hummingbird of the 
spider web before giving the bird its 
freedom. It would have added to our 
knowledge, too, had someone noted 
what kind of spider had spun the web 
strong enough to enmesh the humming 


bird The Editor 


Red-breasted Nuthatch and Fireflies 


Your November-December 1959 issue 
carried an article by A. L. Rand on the 
pitch-plastering of the red-breasted nut- 
hatch 

Years ago, | spent a summer at the 
biological station of the University of 
Montana. We 


tered nuthatch nest for many evenings. 


watched one well-plas 
The male bird always brought live fire 
flies and carefully fastened them in the 
pitch where they made a lovely glow as 
they struggled unsuccessfully to free 
themselves. The female would peer out 
but we were never able to determine 
whether they were brought for food o1 
adornment 


Is this a common procedure? We 
never noticed insects other than fireflies 
being used. 

f{udubon Magazine 


Mrs. Evizapetu H. Smiru 


We greatly enjoy 


Paradise, California 


COMMEN!I 


Mrs. Smith’s experience was most un 
usual. We have 


breasted nuthatch behaving in this way, 


never heard of a red 


nor read of it in the ornithological liter 
ature. Perhaps some of our readers may 


have had a similar experience.—The 


Editor 
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Albino Evening Grosbeak in 
New York 


I am submitting some information 
and markings about a female evening 
grosbeak which I believe is a white mu- 
tant or albino. I have called it a female 
because the markings most closely re 
semble that of the female, particularly 
the two dark stripes on the neck. I do 
not have a telephoto lens for my camera 
thus I could not get a good color pi 
ture of her. However, I have observed 
her three times at close range with good 
held glasses and I have tried to record 
carefully. This 


observed by 


her colors and markings 


bird has been several 


THIS SUMMER . . 


wiloerness 


Most of the 


bold 


swamp, the 
tidal 


the 


rocks and 


people in our neighborhood and others 
in the village of Potsdam. As a matter 
of fact, several people had told me that 
they had seen a “blond” grosbeak and 
I was on the lookout for her when she 
appeared at our feeding station. She 
seems to be a regular member of the 
flock —that is, I have seen her feeding 
only when there have been quite a few 
other grosbeaks feeding. She is easily 
distinguishable from the other grosbeaks 
in color, but is the same size and is 
equally aggressive when feeding. 

I am submitting this report to you 
because I do not know if there have 
“white” 


been any other reports of a 


- MONHEGAN ISLAND 


off the coast of Maine, compass'd by the primitive 


sea, lies Monhegan, a noturalist’s paradise. 


island's landscape is today as it was centuries ago: 
headlands, the coniferous woods, the occasional alder 


small streams and ponds, the surf-edged shoreline 


I! 


pools all offer enduring sanctuary to the crea- 
sir and woter, to the growing things of the woods, 


meadows 


And to mankind, whose need is at least as great 


In these 


nd spiritual enrichment 


surroundings, mon has the opportunity for reflection 


He is aware only of the gentle stimuli 


of forest and sea; blessed miles away are the cacophony, crowds 


nd speed of 


hours without sight or sound of another human being. 


eiax as 


ond life 


Peoce, quiet and beauty ore here to be sought 


In such 


encounter 
vation of 
jevotees 


series of 


Clearly 


the Inn a 


ocktail | 


linner cocktail 


at any ti 


do bring 


Guests dress 


within good 


deal for 


for occupe 


hedules 


meanwhile 


demands 


unexpected — even improbable 
tidal 


photography and painting discover an unending 


taste and reason 


mainland living He may, if he chooses, spend 
He can 
before, slough off the mental armor that main- 
recapture a oneness, a wholeness of self. 
and found. 
landscape botanists and bird-watchers frequently 
species, the obser- 


poo! communities offers its own fascination and 


subjects 
Monhegan is in no way a typical ‘‘resort’’, nor is 
typica resort hotel’’. The Inn has neither bor nor 


ounge (the island is ‘“‘dry’’); some guests enjoy a pre- 


n their rooms but there is no excessive drinking 


The Inn does not have television or radio; if you 


radio, please be sure it is inaudible to others 


nformally. Diningroom wear is what you like — 
Comfortable sport clothes are 


sea voyage and then, if your room is not ready 


cy on your arrival (and because of overlapping boot 


sometimes it con't be) you'll feel freer to explore 


Serene quietude and unhurried charm are Monhegan’s natural 


endowments 


omfort that 


sion, that 


fortunate 


Stars ar 


the hushed 


peace of the woods these 


There are few such places of modern physicol 


have not succumbed to today's clutter and confu- 
permit one to absorb untrammeled Nature as does the 
island of Monhegan 


sunset at sea, the fragrance of pines, cool salt-air 


and we — will 


welcome you to Monhegan and the Inn 


William and Isabel Farrell 


ition kindly address all inquiries to 


The Islond Inn, Box A, Monhegan Island, Maine 


Latitude 43° 1 Longitude 69° 19’ West 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


Advance reservations i@ase. 
4d t pl 
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ANOTHER HAPPY SEASHORE SUMMER 


ANTUGKET'S 
ARBOR ss, 
HOUSE *" 


AGENT 
NANTUCKET ISLAND, MASS 
Call New York Office — Plaza 7-29861 


Beautiful new de- 
sign, More Natural 
—than ever! 


Our famous Bird Table 
Lamp is now available 
in six new Birds 


Red-Headed 
Woodpecker 

Goldfinch 

Robin 

Oriole 

Blue Bird 

Scarlet Tanager 


$14.95 


Literature Available 


BRUCE SPECIALTIES COMPANY 


Hartland, Wisconsin 


WEST GERMANY 


Magnifies your view 8 times--yet this 
fine prism binocular is only 3 inches 
long and weighs only 8 ounces... Per- 
fect for sports, touring, 

Moving parts enclosed and protected 
Highest optical qua 
Hensoldt’s century-old reputation. 


bird study, etc 


yuaranteed by 


In hard leather case or soft leather pouch, 
only $77 plus tax. At leading dealers 
Write for booklet on various models 

of Hensoldt Binoculars. 

CARL ZEISS, INC., 485 Fifth Ave., New York 17 


7rOSbLe ik I ertainily 

nave een wat rosb¢ 

five years and this is 

seen or heard ol l 

ye would class this 

in albino (a recessive select 

ippear from time to tim [he wing 
and tail areas that would normally be 
black are either purple-brown or whit 
However, the eves seem to be dark 


JOHN R. KELLER 


Potsdam, New York 


Albino Evening Grosbeak in Virginia 


This winter we have had a1 lbin 


vening erosbe ik i ro \ We 
in late Deceml it our feeders 


1a «6it Nas 


ivain 
yne-half mile ay 
ld 


I would be inte 


thers 


ipout 
evrosbe 
RICHARD R. ALMY 


val, Virginia 


Gray Squirrels that Eat Suet 


\n editorial footnote 
t Dwellers by He 
March-April 1960 issue says, in part 


Tay squirrels seldom if er eat suet 


Keeping gray squirrels out of suet feed 
is one OL Our Major probl ms And 
led to believe it 1S 
sections of New Jerse’ 


when the snow 

wi have a regular 
ibout six gray squirrels number 
to about t In sprin 


ee hanging baskets made of her 


ringbone sheet metal grill (used for 
supporting plaster on walls) we feed 
about three pounds of suet a week dur 
ing the winter and possibly half this 
through the summer. Both winter and 
summer the gray squirrels consume most 
of this suet. (With more open-meshed 
baskets I had 
cleaned out nearly all of it!) 

One lovely, big gray may hang on a 
suet basket head-down scratching out 


suet for an hour at a time. Usually one 


used previously they 


or two less aggressive hangers-on are 
busy below retrieving bits that fall to 
the ground. And sometimes a _ hairy 
woodpecker waits its turn patiently on 
a nearby limb. 

While we are near a rather heavily 
wooded section where gray squirrels ar¢ 
abundant they do not seem to eat the 
suet for lack of something better. It is 
not unusual to see them working on 


seeds, and various grains lay undis 


turbed on the ground nearby 
RALPH kh. POTTER 
Morristown, N. ] 


COMMENT 


Mr. Potter’s experiences with gray 


squirrels emphasizes something that 
most pf us learn eventually — that one 
should never generalize about the habits 
or behavior of wild animals. In some 
25 or 30 years of backyard feeding and 
attracting birds and other animals, in 
many places in the Northeast, we have 
never had a problem of gray squirrels 
coming to suet feeders. However, when 
we put peanut butter in the suet feed 
ing sticks, the squirrels not only ate it, 
but gnawed away a great deal of the 
wood in their avidness to eat the wood 


The Editon 


soaked with peanut oil 


Fate of an Albino Starling 
Jun +, 1958 
ur young 
d, mulk 
bill, and 


thought 


nim put 


couldn't 
dishe 5 


dishpan 


a bird 


ym ice 
SOOITA slap 


to another 


udubon Magazine 


place where he was taken in and caged 
A few days later, he died. They re 
ported him as a white robin. I believe 
he would have survived had he been 
left on his own 

Avice McALISTER 
Canaan, New Hampshire 
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This perfectly matched 
combination is a must for 
every birder 


—S- 5 ——.— xg 


Save $7.95 on this SPECIAL 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


Complete outfit . . . Burton Model SS1- 


Spotting Scope. Burton Scope- 
Stock and Leather Sling Strap. $5745 
Fits all Standard 


Burton Scope Stock $17.95 Xe eee 


Leather Sling Strap 


Solid Walnut 
~\ 


$2.50 oe — Adjustable Clamp 


5) lg Padded) 


Sling Shoulder 
Leather Sling Mounts 
Strap 


= 
ZZ 
Tripod Adaptor 


Designed and tested by one of the top ornithologists in the 
United States, MILTON B. TRAUTMAN, Ohio State Univ. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Burton Model SS-1 Spotting Scope $44.95 
Extra eyepieces, each $4.00 
Precision, durable aluminum construction. Finest 
optics, hard coated for maximum illumination and 
sharpness of image. 5 year guarantee. 
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of their 
hb Burton Binoculars hecause 
ens high quality and low cost 


Objective 


Relative 


| Field at 
Brightness | Length 


Eyepiece | 1,000 yds. Weight 


60MM 


14 in. 29 oz. 


15X | 122 ft. 


60MM 


14 in. 29 oz. 


20x | 122 ft. 


60MM 


14 in. 29 oz. 


30X 61 ft. 


60MM 


14 in. 29 oz. 


40X 49 ft. 


60MM 


29 oz. 


60X | 32 ft. . , 14 in. 


Professional Ornithologists Use Burton Binoculars . . . 


Why Shouldn’t You? 


7x35 cf fwt 


with Cowhide case 


$65.00 Plus 10% Fed. Tax 


7x35 cf 


with Pigskin case 


$33.25 


Plus 10% Fed. Tax 


BURTON BINOCULARS 
15 Other models to choose from 

¢ 5 Year Written Guarantee 

* Lifetime Service an 


* 30 Day No Risk Tria 


BURCO “Trailblazer"’ Binoculars 
6x30 cf $29.50 
7x50 cf ‘$37.50 
$44.50 


If not 100% satisfied your money refunded in full 


Send for FREE Burton Binocular Guide Catalog 


The 


2504 Sullivant Avenue 


and name of yc local Deale 


R. H. Burton Company 


olumbus, Oh 
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Wildwood Koger Petersoud BIRD'S 
Nature Camp 


Operated by The Era of Ludlow Griscom Bird Club, mostly because I hung 
Massachusetts Audubon Society around so much. Griscom was out 
Boys and Girls — 9-14 years God and his “Birds of the New York 


\ year has gone by since Ludlow 
A program of NATURAL SCIENCE designed City Region’ our Bible. Every one 
to stimulate interest and develop skills for tion trom his garden in Cambrides 
eajoying and understanding our environment iti ; ; a 
Wholesome food and outdoor living em t th end of May ibout the time . 
phasized We used his terminology and even 
For Folder Write t} ist bl i< kpo is were VOInNL 


DAVID R. MINER. Director Ml his inflection when we pronounced 
. , re } ¢ | ( ( in ount 


Box 638-A — Barre, Massachusetts \ something as “unprecedented” or “a 
uburn, the ( tel Cambridge 


EE ee ee common summer resident. The 


he had . Tathy hun 


{ May 


(sriscom saw his last w irbier mugra 


of us could quote chapter and verse. 


“rrr 


leader of our litthe group, Jack 


Kuerzi, even parted his hair in the 


middle in the approved Griscom 
CAMP KOKATOSI _ Ludlow Griscot st Ol style 
for BUSINESS and PROFESSIONAL ; . men as Tt And it was quite logical that we 
WOMEN and GIRLS ‘ ' ' MN leo | should choose Griscom as our model 
ittend ‘ first ! ge of the 
L.O.1 Americal Ornithologists 


irrived a da int\ ind to 


lor he represented the new field 
ornithology. He bridged the gap be 
; tween the shotgun ornithologist ol 
a) membre a, / | eerypreen the old school and the modern fiela 


the stairs to the bir« lepart sour 
- ' maa Copel biologist He recalled: When a 
im the American Museum 


limbed 


veteran ornithologist of an olde: 


ound — : 
[ found a da d young generation wished to add birds to his 


: 9 who Sif —pial in collection, he drove out on a lovely 
he young ma \\ 1diow 

5 May day trom New York City to Van 
ANNA M. COLLINS, Director alnaiie sited © ween Gis mit Gled iit eee oe ety 


Raymond, Maine Cortlandt Park and was perfectly 


the lollown vhen 
: : free to shoot as many warblers in the 


the held 


be lf h 


. morning as he could skin in the 
we ; dos : afternoon. When visiting a friend 

ee ee in New Haven, Connecticut, and 
yarticularly 1 | Brunnich’s wanting to add a warbling vireo to 


his collection, he Was taken by the 


et UNITRON's FREE murre tha new ! Cal aL inlet 


(sriscom 


e and Catalog on stated, since the days wl Fugene 
Bicknell worked he | ch \ h his 


ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES hand-held telescop | | | ol warbling vireos were nesting. By 


first ringing the doorbell, hat in 


friend on a Sunday morning to the 
place ol a well-known lady of New 


Observer's Guid 


Haven, in whose shade trees a pail 


iuion, | hand, and courteously requesting 


This valuable 38-page book 
is yours for the asking! 
bimonthly meetings Linnaean 


With artificial satellites already launched and spoce > to blaze away and shoot the wal bling 
‘ | } } | 1 l¢ al 

travel almost a reality, astronomy has become today's SOCK vhich he « nina |. He was vireo out of the treetop onto the 
fastest growing hobby. Exploring the skies with o tele- " | ; j ' bit 
scope is o relaxing diversion for father and son olike ; $s a good show ana jus a Ul 
UNITRON's handbook contains full-poge illustrated 1ustere in keeping a group ol young 
articles on astronomy, observing, telescopes and acces- : "hs 

sories. It is of interest to both beginners and advanced upstarts in line, a half-dozen eager those days the record would hardly 
amateurs, 


the permission, it was entirely possible 


lawn in the City of New Haven on a 
spring Sunday morning.” In fact in 


beavers known as the Bronx County 


, have been valid without the dead 
Caan Bird Club (Joseph Hickey and Allan 


Observing the sun. specimen, 
1a Cruickshank were charter members When Ludlow Griscom was a 
parotndeptai = Although he had a particular fond : : 

Consteltaton map . ° young man developing his field glass 

ess ke hese bovs, his OSS ‘ 

ann mn ' shoppe er ye cey~weagoe technique he was challenged by one 
Glossary of telescope terms ons were ruthless when they re 
How to choose a telescope 
Amateur clubs and research 
programs 


olf these old boys who made all his 
three-toe ipeckers an own identifications through — the 
sights of a shotgun. Griscom pointed 


ther unlikely finds This was good 
out a female Cape May warbler in 


training and on few vears later | 


bot! r 1 ¢ vy GIN . 
a fo ruicky gI the tip of a sycamore. The old boy 


blazed away. He picked up the bird. 
It was a female Cape May. Aftet 
several repeat performances he be 


ing similar merciless grillings 
NSTRUMENT [ { UNITED SCIENTIFIC CO 


C upcoming youngsters at Lin 
MILK STREET * BOSTON 9, MASS 


in meetings 
i ao I became the first non-Bronx mem came convinced that Ludlow knew 
‘ } sel sro 
: : ber of the very select Bronx County whereof he spoke. 
l ud Griscom became the high priest of 
Be ee cee ee es ee ee es oe oe ed , a "The } , the new cult ol split-second field 
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YE VIEW 


Bronx bovs 
were his most apt pupils. My “Field 


to Ludlow; cer 


identification and the 


owe much 
philosophy and the fine 


Guides 
tainly the 
points of field recognition I learned 
from him, although the visual pre 
sentation, particularly the use of the 
litthe arrows and the working out ol 
the comparative patterns, was a con 
We know the 
that it Is 
find that 


the 50 


tribution of my own. 
we l] 


granted, 


today 
but | 
throughout 


technique so 
taken for 
wherever | go 
states the sharpest field experts can 


usually be traced either directly to 
indirectly, 
through some club in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, o1 Wash 
felt 


indeed the 


Griscom’s influence o1 


eastern 


ington where his influence was 


most strongly. He was 


dean of field ornithologists. 
In 1927 
American Museum for a position on 


Ludlow Griscom left the 


the scientific and administrative stall 


of the Museum of Comparative Zo 


ology Massachusetts, 


in Cambridge, 
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Observe upland and shore 
birds; waterfowl; rare plants 
and flowers. 


EXPLORE: 
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National Wild 


Conducted by Vincent Abraitys, ornitholo 
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lecture Sunday evenings. Tours through 
out the year by advance reservation 


EXPEDITION FEES: 
$15 per person for one day trip 
$25 per person for two day trip 
$10 and $18 for guests of Chalfonte 
Haddon Hall. 


For full details, write: 


WILDLIFE EXPEDITIONS DESK 
CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


and it was not until I went to Boston 
in 1931 to that 
paths again crossed. It was there that 


teach school oul 
we got on a first-name basis and be 
came close friends. 

He introduced his high pressure 
methods to the leisurely bird watch 


Massachusetts who soon 
the New Yorkers in thei 


Notwithstanding that he had 


ers” ol 
rivaled 
skill. 

once stated that it was a physical im 
to see 250 species in a 
New York City 
in the North 
east, he eventually was attaining to 
than 300 yeal 
developed a 


possibility 
single year in the 
area or anywhere else 


tals of more every 


around Boston. He 
statewide grapevine the like of which 


has not been equalled anywhere else 


nf 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 
ADULTS ONLY A 
eile te explore 


juiet, clean little place 
with brooks, 
Rates with Fine Food, $52 
to $78 Private baths, cottages a, “aie 
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mountains woods and 


One of the 
thrilling events in 


most 


the experience of 
many birders is that 
moment when a 
new bird is seen 
whether it is the fiftieth or five hun 
dredth in his life list. It is to provide a 
means of recapturing these moments that 


this book was designed 


. ” . .. 

Birder's Life List 

e 

and Diary 

over 600 North American birds, 
with space for entering your own annota 
Over 150 .pages, attractively bound, 
durable, latest nomenclature 6” x 9” 
$1.75 plus 20¢ postage. 
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A course for credit by the University 
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birds 
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Mrs. E. Wilkinson 
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Kingswood 6-3471 
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victims as 
Each 


d 


Nature 
and Man: 


The Two Faces 
of Management 


By Daniel McKinley 


{key dourest prophet has at least 
i despairing hope that human 


nature can be changed enough to 
make man’s life compatible with 
the order in natur Something ol 
the sort wi hout i resort » quack 
eries, has to be done 

Che common question goes Where 
is science taking us? Can it be that 
sclence is taking us 5 ques 
ion implies, to som nd that we 
hav not elected 1} two most Ir 
quent replies are ! reassuring 
he hell of nuclear war; or the dubi 
US uloptla ol i man-made world 
powered by atomic energ 

Today's shoddy romiuse ot utopla 
is not a pretty one, even if it works 
ind we do not yet kno lat to do 
with he leftovers from peaceful 
itomic fission. Inevitably shall 

nature molded more and more 
DN the cankering stresses Oo oOvel 
population ind undreamedc-ol in 
creases In materia demands Indi 
vidual freedom w perish in the 
totalitarianism necessary tor the run 
ning of such a tactor human pro 
topliasm 

I think it rhe iD! } ! is no 
lution to the looming itasti ypphe 
of too many people in so trail a 
world Like i ci Von S brood wi 
threaten our world with hydrogen 
bombs, atomic fall-out, earth movers 
ind simple over-use by billions of 


men whose blindness prevents them 


from recognizing the earth's fragility. 


Municipal airports 


superhighways, 


and suburbias weigh heavily upon 
land that ought to lie exposed to 
rain and light and life. Earthly life 
may soon consist only of that in 


managed man and his tanks of algae 
the gardens of the 


life, 
tundra, national 


] 
stewing in sOlal 


future. Farming as a way of 


wildernesses, arctic 


parks, wild animals, and plants—all 
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Plan Ahead! 
Summer of 1960 
in Connecticut 


425 beautiful, wooded acres 
—including a wildflower sanc- 
tuary — are tucked away with- 
in 35 miles of metropolitan 
New York City, waiting to be 
explored by you. 


Under the guidance of expert teacher- 


AUDUBON CAMP of 


variety of 


naturalists at the 
CONNECTICUT a 
plant and animal life will be revealed to 
you. Daily field trips to explore hemlock- 
ravines, rolling hills 

coastal beaches and salt marshes 
will give you an abundance of lively, out- 
door experiences to share with others eager 


wonderful 


lined and meadows, 


me arby 


to learn more about the world in which we 
live. Audubon Camps are for those 18 years 


of age or more and interested in nature. 


Quote: “I have come home with a head 
full of ideas which I hope to work out, 
with my school children but also 
with my fellow teachers and in this way 
the Audubon message forward.” Let- 
ter from Mrs, Esther S. Brodney, Connecti- 
cut oF 


not only 


carry 


“Already the effects of teacher have 
rubbed off on my two children and their 
friends in the neighborhood. We have had 
three safaris in woods and at a lovely 
stream.” Mrs. James A. Harvey, Jr. Con 
necticut °59, 
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our 
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of these things may be dreams before 
we know it. 

Maybe, 
thing. But how justified is this view 
for the technicians 
who do alter the world? Are we an 
so mobilized by 


as I say, we cannot do any- 
managers and 
ignorant society 
taboos that we act, but cannot guide 
our actions? What do we know about 
the tangled web of effects woven by 
the changes we initiate? So far, per- 
haps because of “science,” it has not 
mattered much to us. We are utopia- 
What are esthetics and 
ethics, or even the practicalities of 


bound. 


soil poisoning, pollution, and the ex 
tinction of species? But the web 
tightens. Bacteria, green plants, and 
molds are among mankind’s great- 


est friends. They are the result of 
an almost eternally long balance in 
nature that man can never duplicate, 
and one in which he was never re- 
motely involved until quite recently. 
Yet aside from whooping cranes, platy- 
all be- 


puses, and moccasin flowers, 


Editor’s Note 


We believe that our readers will 
be stimulated, as we were, by Daniel 
McKinley's provocative critique of 
our times. We know Dan McKinley 
speak with 


sharpness, and though 


as a biologist who can 
Lhoreau-like 
we may not always agre¢ with him 
in what he has to say, he has pre 
sented for us a discussion of three 
themes of particular interest to many 
of us—man and nature in our tech 
nological society, the practice of wild- 
life management, and the develop- 
ment of naturalists 

Dan McKinley is a_ teacher of 
biology at Salem College, Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina. In the sum 
mer of 1959, he was on the staff of 
the Audubon Camp of Connecticut, 
and for two years was a Teaching 
Fellow in biology at Bowdoin Col 
lege, Brunswick, Maine. In a recent 
letter to us, he wrote: 

“I grew up in the Ozark area of 
where I learned 
about 


southern Missouri 


certain Thoreauvian truths 


dolomite glades, sandstone barrens, 


ind other ‘wastelands.’ They were 
places of great charm and interest 

not real wildernesses but without 
them life would have been different.” 

Dan McKinley has worked as a 
Missouri state - parks, 
studied wildlife management under 
William H. Elder, a disciple of Aldo 
Leopold at the University of Mis- 


naturalist in 


souri, and has worked on ecological 
problems in Alaska. 
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neath contempt because they have 
no market value, we may also be 
endangering the willingness of just 
such impersonal facets of life as 
chlorophyll, penicillin, and nitrifica- 
tion to support us. We know little 
enough about the kind of world re- 
quired for their fruitfulness. Man, 
an ignorant parasite, sucks up their 
bounty, and without them he is lost. 

I am the sheepish owner of a hope 
that a world fit for unmanaged men 
may yet come out of it all. It is an 
agonizing hope. Coupled with that 
hope is the belief that in completely 
managed landscapes only a man- 
aged man can fit without going mad. 
religions, 
freedom 
natural 


For, as much as politics 
schools, and automobiles, 
consists. of spaciousness, 
beauty, and complexity, and the 
familiar challenge of the unknown. 
If we lose these things, how can they 
be legislated back into a world spill- 
ing over with people? 

Yet, suburban developments, to 
slums, sprawl _listlessly 
\ living top- 


and its base- 


morrow’ s 
over once lovely hills. 
soil is bulldozed away 
ment cemented over. 
outward from decrepit metropolises, 
into which are driven ever more dis- 
Gadget- 
been invested with 


People spew 


placed people from the farm. 
filled lives have 
so false a halo that one 
the gadgets are not the pro-offered 
carrot that precedes the slipping on 
of the halter. 


wonders if 


Where does the emphasis on ma- 
terial social creations put a natural- 
remembers 
grass 
hopper symphonies not confined to 
a Saturday afternoon. Although 
strayed from Ozark hillsides of oak 


ist? This skeptic yet 


country summers in Missouri: 


yearns not for lost 
lonely call of a 


Turn to next ft 


and hickory, he 
youth but for the 


Jé 


eS the 
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years of age! Here in the beautiful 
Berkshires our special facilities and 
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the sky, and all that lives in the 

earth, the air and water. 
Swimming, riding, shop, crafts, daily 
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Bicknell’s Thrush, Mourning Warbler, Winter 


Wren, etc. 


Outstanding Warbler migration 


(17 species seen on Inn grounds). 


Tel. Glenview 8-4111 
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and forest. Food for gourmets 
formal atmosphere 
ing activities nearby 


Winhall Mountain Lodge 
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of 43 species 
. 
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of recordings 
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When wr 


blue jay in the emptiness of an oak 
katydids 


rasping out their lives in gleaming 


forest in midwintet for 


summer evenings ( the cycli 


lrone of a cicada in a locust-yeal 
for nighthawks booming their own 
delights over a limestone 

ibove the comflorts of tell 


tures, sunset silhouetting neithe 


skyscrapel 
What | describe 


tithesis of human 


power pole, nor jet trail 


propel setting 


I am told 
nankind! 
Have taith! uth in what? Faith in 
Man Mian possessed ol 
much Man the 
make 


with his own image that he cannot 


’ 
SOC LALIZE 


Midas 
remover—not thx 


l 


ol mountains. Man so in love 


see or reflect o1 weigh sO open to 
the faults in his faiths and practices 
he now endang future 
Is species Will he } ( con 
tinue to love his fellow men when 
men fall over each other's feet as 


will probably happen unless some 


infinitely terrible disaster prevents 


that horrible end 

Wisdon mana ent, education 
ire the echoes I hear, encapsulated 
in American thinking in the word 
conservation Conservation 1s 


best i focal point 


brain stop 


| 
| and 
I 
ending with i Smog 


ilpine meadows 


oriand sheep 
Chesape ike oysters ilmost every 
name 
to poison us 
ry ippreciably mol 
ent soils wh sc 
been eradk ite 
savings ac 
\frican « 
lemental charms 
teeming society 
turn starve—the ultimate in drab 
memorials to our political vacuity 
Are we so very & 
So we manage. We 


become prok 5 


sional steeped in techniques that 


our philosophies, silenced 
by government subsidy, smug from 
the conventionally measurable “‘sery 
ices” we provide the public. In wild 
lileé management, for instance, any 
fool who can legally carry a gun 
can now pay to have a coturnix 
quail turned loose in front of his 
gun, a sick trout dangled from his 
pre baited hook, or for a shot at a 


goose from a blind that he did not 


iting advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


Come to 
Wisconsin 
in ‘60 


Have you ever walked 
on a bog felt the 
earth sagging beneath 
your feet? Have you 
seen orchids — pink, 
white, or yellow—gleam 
in the half-light of mys- 
terious woodlands? 


The AUDUBON CAMP of WISCONSIN 
within the Hunt Hill Sanetuary gives you 
two weeks of exciting adventure such as 
these under the guidance of expert teacher- 
naturalists. The beautiful lake country of 
northwest Wisconsin with its fragrant 
woods, flowering meadows, and fascinating 
marshes is an ideal place to observe plants 
and animals in a variety of habitats. More 
than 10,000 campers from every state in 
the Union have attended Audubon Camps. 
Anyone interested in nature is welcome 
Minimum age is 18. 


Quote: “IJ am daily thrilled by the neu 
doors of knowledge and pleasure that were 
opened for me at Hunt Hill. I hope to 
pass on the information to others.” Mrs. 


indrew Hobart, Wisconsin °59. 
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territory that was 
the 
This is no nightmare of our over- 
populated future! This is manage- 
ment—but considerably strayed from 


the philosophy of its great founders. 


build within the 


recently “sanctuary” to goose. 


In a day when American popula- 
still 
enough, we find game management 


tion pressures are modest 
plying the techniques rather wildly 
in its efforts to provide more heads 
of shootable game for the increasing 
baggers of game. This usually means 


chopping down the beech trees, 


shooting off the horned owls, moun 
tain and intro 
ducing exotic animals to fill nooks 


lions, and wolves, 
where native animals can no longei 
live. It means cultivation, fertilizers, 
the intercession of 


“7 xpert 


poisons; it mean 


more and more grades of 


ness” between producers and con 


sumers; it means the channelling of 


the sun’s energy through a few man 


ageable species of animals rather 
than through a bright array of won 
derful 


done it. 


forms as nature has always 


Not the slow 
human 
minds That 
might accomplish something. But we 
and progressive: 


And then, education 


and costly provisioning of 


with pe rceptiveness 
must be dynami 
great buildings, to shut out the sun- 
light; expensive equipment, to mag- 
nify the cell and lose the organism 
that makes it meaningful; and emi- 
nent measurableness, so that we can 
point with pride; an out-doing of 
the Russians, that government funds 
may flow. Application: technicians, 
salaries, degrees, departments, polli- 


tics, rottenness. 


Our knowledge 


vet 


is backfiring into 


our faces, and the to 
accentuate the practical can hardly 
More than mere 
use is required. Technology’s balm 
will not touch the in 
fection, part of which is technology 
itself. Yet obviously we do need wis 
dom, management, and 
But humility before the facts of na 
ture—before the nature 
—must be our point of departure. 
This is no grovelling before what we 


do not understand, but a loving cau- 


pressure 


have begun wise 


source of our 


education. 


marvels of 


tion in using facts that we think we 


are thoroughly familiar with. 


We are surely lost if all sciences 
cannot become more a conviction 
that we are “the wiser . . . for know- 
ing that there is a minnow in the 
brook” (Thoreau). So wisdom begins 
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with luck—in having the brook in 
the first place; and ends with human 
restraint in preserving the brook and 
in keeping it unpolluted enough that 
minnows can live in it. Without 
some feeling for the precedence of 
nature, we shall have neithe 
brook nor minnow nor wisdom. 
And the minnow’s service to man- 
kind is in its own being—maybe even 
in the number of scales in its lateral 
line—more than in arbitrary 
scheme of values assigned to its use 
as object of bounty, as de- 


soon 


any 


as food 
stroyer of agricultural pests, as elim- 
inator of weak or sick prey animals, 
as pet to be caged, or specimen to 
be idly maimed in a freshman biol- 
ogy class. 

People have to get into the open 
air, have a look at life, and see how 
fare the neat “laws” that the labora- 
tory gives them. Man today 
badly to cultivate his qualities of 
seer and thinker. Human life is po- 
tentially richer where all of life is 
richer. Without that richness, all 
“education” will be vanity. Lift 


needs 
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Close-by, colorful, and varied, 
Mexico remains the author's 


favorite Latin American country. 


Green parakeet. 
Drawings and photographs by the author. 
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Military macaws. 


El Salto, state of San Luis Potosi. The beginning of the Rio Nar- 
anjo (Orange River) is not far above these main falls. Cypresses, 
sycamores, and stands of cane grow on the banks. Above the 
deep roar of the falls one may hear the chippering of white- 
collared swifts circling above their nests behind the falls, and 
the squawks of the military macaws that fly about in pairs. 


< 


In the highlands of Chiapas, forests of pine and oak harbor a number of birds not 

found elsewhere in Mexico, among them the pink-headed warbler, the blue-and-white 

mockingbird, and the rufous-collared sparrow which here begins its enormous range 
through South America. 


The Mexican plateau is mostly desert and its birdlife is much the same as that in our 
Southwest, though even here the birdwatcher may see a number of new species. 


Flat-crowned trees of the Veracruzian rain forest provide an elevated home iv. their 
epiphyte-laden crowns, for species of birds which rarely are seen from the dark 
interior below. 


rs 


the road to Alvarado and to the pro- 
ductive marshes beyond (by ferry at 
Alvarado) from Veracruz City, all as 
one-day excursions. In the hot areas 
it is especially important to get into 
the field early, both for comfort and 
because the birds soon quiet down 
and are relatively inactive. 

The excellent first-class bus serv- 
ice, so far as I have used it, requires 
reservations, is inexpensive, and is 
fast. Second and third classes are 
progressively slower, more colorful, 
odoriferous, and zoologically diverse. 
I have had no experience with Mexi- 
can railroads. 

If you drive to Mexico, any cal 
will do for the main roads. But if 
you want to get to the wilder areas 
a jeep or any vehicle with a high 
carriage is desirable, and for really 
rough situations 4-wheel drive is 
good insurance. If you get too ven- 
turesome for your equipment you 
can usually find ready and willing 
hands to help you out. Use only the 
best gasoline—Supermexolina—which 
has about the same octane rating as 
our regular grade, and make a habit 
of filling the tank whenever you can, 
is stations are few in some areas and 
are not infrequently out of high 
grade gasoline 


Drivers who do not belong to 


AAA would do well to join, as the 
organization provides a fine guide- 


book with detail maps, lists of auto 
agencies and service stations, trans 
lations of highway signs, and recom- 
mended hotels and restaurants. This 
last is especially useful. You should 
be careful about food and water. As 
a rule tap water is unsafe, but you 
can buy purified water in any town 
in five-gallon jugs to carry in the 
car. If you like beer, you will find 
the Mexican brands excellent and 
safe, and American colas can be had 
almost anywhere. We find it worth 
while to take a small icebox with 
us. If you buy fruits, and you surely 
will, wash them well and peel them 
before eating. 

In the dry season camping is, to 
my mind, the best way to travel in 
Mexico; you can keep to the wild 
and prepare your own food at your 
own convenience. Canned goods, 
especially American brands, are 
more expensive there than here, 
though generally available. You may 
take in whatever canned foods you 
wish; they may be purchased near 
the border. Dried potatoes and milk, 
instant soups and beverages, are a 
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boon. Mexican baked goods are ex- 
cellent. Eggs and fruits are to be 
preferred over fresh meats and vege- 
tables. 

Tourist cards and required papers 
may be had at the border, or, if you 
fly directly, through a Mexican con- 
sulate or the airline. Tourist serv 
ices, such as that which Humble Oil 
provides, will take care of your 
papers, car insurance, and so advise 
you as to greatly facilitate your entry 
into Mexico 

An understanding of the geog- 
raphy of Mexico will be of great 
value in understanding the distribu- 
tion of birdlife. The greate1 part of 
the country is occupied by the in- 
terior plateau, a rolling mountain 
dotted tableland 
broad base at our border, gradually 


which, from its 
narrows and rises to an elevation of 
7,000 to 8,000 feet at its south 
Mexico City The 


plateau is flanked on the west by 


from 
crn apex neal 


the Sierra Madre Occidental, a con 
tinuation of our Rocky Mountains, 
and on the east by the shorter rang« 
of the Sierra Madre Oriental. These 
mountains rise like great walls from 
the Atlantic ind = Pacifi 
plains and converge in an area of 


pe aks, ten ol 


coastal 


tremendous volcani 
them more than 12,000 feet high 

The birdlife of the 
floor differs little from that of ow 
Chis 18 the 


irid plateau 
own Southwest cactus 
land of the house finch, curve-billed 
thrasher, cactus wren, and vermilion 
flycatche 

Above the plateau the life zones 
are stacked one on another. From 
the Valley of Mexico near the cap- 
ital, you can take the road to the Pass 
of Cortes on the shoulder between 
Popocatepetl and Ixtaccihuatl and 
see a good cross-section of several of 
these. As you go up into the lower 
pine belt you leave the brown tow- 
hees, canon wrens, and shrikes be 
robins, black- 


(rultous 


hind and encountet 
headed grosbe aks, spotted 
sided) towhees, and such distinctively 
Mexican birds as tufted flycatchers. 
On up in the fir belt at about 10,000 
feet a stronger Mexican element ap- 
pears—beautiful little red warblers 
with silver cheeks, tropical redstarts, 
robins, and russet 
nightingale-thrushes. Higher still at 
about 12,000 feet near timberline, in 


white-throated 


an open association of bunch-grass 
and pines, you find an odd mixture 
eastern 


of eastern bluebirds and 


meadowlarks with such “western” 
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species as Steller’s jays and pygmy 
nuthatches. Striped sparrows, brown- 
barred woodpeckers, and a few other 
Mexican species share this cold, awe- 
some country. 

Mountain chains carry many of 
our western birds on_ southeast 
through lower Mexico. The Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec partially breaks this 
continuity. In the highlands of Chia- 
pas we still find Steller’s jays (now 
with white red-shafted 
flickers (here sporting half red and 
half black mustaches) and yellow- 
3ut here a new element 


eyebrows), 


eyed juncos 
also appears: the red warblers are 
replaced by the closely related pink- 
headed warblers and such species as 
rufous-collared robins and blue-and- 
white mockingbirds appear for the 
first time 

Here in Chiapas is a good place 
to see cloud forest, the humid uppe! 
which cloaks the 
These are oak 


tropical life zone 
wet windward slopes 
woods but the trees are so covered 
bromeliads, orchids, 
manner ol 
epiphytic plant life, 
and so interlaced with tree ferns 
growth that you 


with mosses, 
ferns, lichens, and all 
and parasitic 
and other lowe1 
will be hard put to it to find an oak 
leaf. It is very difficult work to see 
birds here, but this is the home of 
the splendid quetzal, the black robin, 
and the emerald toucanet. 
Climbing down from the moun- 
tains and plateaus, from tierra fria 
and tierra te mplada to tierra call- 
hot lowlands, we find the 
Mexican birdlife, a 
as to be al- 


ente, the 
real cache of 
tropical fauna so dense 
most unbelievable. The word jungle 
is so securely attached to a romanti 


picture of what is ecologically, if less 


poetically, termed lower tropical rain 


forest, that its employment is rathet 
misleading. Jungle is a more appro- 
priate word for cloud forest. Rain 
forest is cathedral-like, a high canopy 
or roof supported by great buttressed 
columns rising from a rather open 
floor. The composition of the forest 
is very different from that of tem- 
perate forests. Instead of being made 
up of one, two, or at most a hand- 
ful of species, there is a tremendous 
number of species though perhaps 
only a few of any one kind to the 
acre. 

The composition of birdlife is the 
same. You may see a bird one day 
and not meet with it again for a 
week, but in the meantime you will 
have seen a wide variety of others. 


Symmetrical and snow-capped Popoca- 

tepetl dominates the view from Cholula 

on the plateau. “Popo” is Mexico’s sec- 

ond highest (17,888 feet), best known 

and, by Americans, most consistently 

mispronounced mountain (the accent is 
on tep). 


Between ten and eleven thousand feet 
on Popo the belt of cool fir forest 
echoes with the windchime songs of 
brown-backed solitaires and the pure 
notes of the russet nightingale-thrush. 


At the Pass of Cortes, the saddle be- 

tween Popocatepetl and its sister moun- 

tain Ixtaccihuatl, one can see the limit 

of trees and the usually cloud-shrouded 
snow of the peak. 


eo =>. 


In the dark, cool, and rather silent 
interior of the forest it often seems 
found. A 


motmot gives its double owlish hoot 


there are tew birds to be 


nearby. You step on a twig and a 


rufous piha responds with its loud 
two-finger whistle from high above 
You sit down and in a little whil 
you realize there are birds all around 
you. Many species move through the 
forest in loose groups very much the 
way resident birds do in our winte) 
following 


woods. Often they § are 


irmy ants and teeding on the lood 
the ants flush. But just as often | 
have watched them move past some 


yn or near the ground, others higher, 


y 
vith no evidence tf ants 

The northernmost extension olf 
his vast tropical region reaches into 
southern 


Tamaulipas and sweeps 


through Veracruz, Tabasc north 
ern Guatemala, and on uninte! 


ruptedly, until it finds its ultimate 


expression in South America. Tina 


mous parr motmots 


The “grass palm” (Beaucarnea) when in flower, as above, better shows its relation- 
ship to such other liliaceous plants as the Joshua tree. They are common on the 
dry hillsides along the road to El Salto. 


puftbirds, toucans, ovenbirds, ant- 
birds, manakins, cotingas, pepper- 
shrikes, and honeycreepers are all 
typical, if not exclusively residents, 
of this realm. And many of our 
familiar North American families 
are also generously represented here. 
I think 31 species of flycatchers are 
listed for all of North America north 
of Mexico. Mexico has twice this 
number and a good percentage of 
them inhabit the lowlands. If you 
think the Empidonax and Myiarchus 
flycatchers are an identification prob- 
lem in the United States, just come 
to Mexico! 

There are dry areas on this coastal 
Much of ‘Tamaulipas is xero- 
phytic scrub; there are savannas in 


plain 


Veracruz with hammocks of cabbage 
palmettos and sections of low decid 
uous forest; and the northern por 


tion of the Yucatan Peninsula is 


quite arid. But it is the Pacific slope 


of Mexico, with its prolonged dry 
season, which we think of as the arid 
side. Here we find a birdlife dis 
tinctly poorer in species but richer 
in endemics, ol localized species. 
When crossing the Isthmus you see a 
great transformation within a rather 
short distance. On the Pacific side 
the confiding russet-crowned motmot 
replaces the retiring blue-crowned 
motmot, and the magpie jay replaces 
the brown jay. In Veracruz olive 
throated parakeets perch in cecropia 
trees to be replaced in Oaxaca by 
orange-fronted parakeets perching on 
cacti. Yet the abundant green para 
keet ranges freely over both arid and 
humid lowlands. 

On my first Mexican trip I saw, 
between April 15 and June 5—with 
out any attempt to build a big list 
115 species! But simple listing is not 
the greatest attraction for the orni 
Neotropical 
probably less well known than that 


thologist. birdlife is 
of Africa. Only a few years ago, the 
late Ludlow Griscom wrote that our 
knowledge of Mexican birds is ap- 
proximately equal to what ornitholo- 
gists knew about the birds of the 
1875. There are 
information. In 1952 


United States in 
great gaps il 
Dean Amadon, Chairman and Cura- 
tor of the Department of Birds, 
American Museum of Natural His 
tory, New York City, and I were sufh 
ciently impressed in having seen a 
flock of 15 or 20 white-naped swilts, 
more than twice as many as there 
then were in all the museums, to in- 
clude it in our paper. I have since 
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seen large flocks of these big swifts 
and have been forced to the con- 
clusion that while it may be a lo- 
calized bird, it is hardly rare. For 
many species we know little more 
than what a few specimens can tell 
us, so it would be difficult to go to 
Mexico and fail to make some ob- 
servations which would deserve pub- 
lication. 

Edward's little book not only lists 
many birding areas, their facilities 
and what may be seen there, but 
also a group of suggested tours and 
the time required for them. Here I 
shall Tama 
zunchale and 
you who can spare but a week in 
Mexico, would be driving in from 
srownsville or Laredo, wish to con 


suggest only one—to 


return—for those of 


centrate on birding to the exclusion 
of sightseeing, and on those lowland 
birds which you could not see in 
the United States. If you have more 
time, Sutton’s “Mexican Birds,” a 
very fine book with handsome illus- 
trations which are in themselves us¢ 
ful, will suggest additional places 
to visit within this northern area 


If you are familiar with the birds 
of the Rio Grande Valley, the first 
new birds you are likely to see are 
brown jays, social flycatchers, and 
green parakeets, though naturally 
others which are rare or uncommon 
in Texas are more common by the 
time you reach Victoria. In this dry 


brushland you will find the water- 


courses you cross more verdant and 
ornithologically productive. 

South of Mante, at Antiguo More- 
los (see map) turn right onto High- 
way 80, pass through Nuevo Morelos 
and take the gravel road some dis- 
tance beyond (see Edwards), again 
to the right. It ends at El Salto, one 
of the most beautiful spots I’ve seen 
in Mexico. There is now a motel at 
the entrance to the park. It is best to 
be there on weekdays, when it is not 
overrun with picnickers. All along 
the road, birding is good. Well to 
the right of the waterfall a path 
leads up the steep wooded slope to a 
spectacular view of the falls from 
above, but be careful, it’s slippery at 
the top. You will almost surely see 
military macaws, Mexican crows, 
white-collared swifts, Muscovy ducks, 
melodious blackbirds, and many an 
other new spec ies. 

From the manager of the luxuri 
ous Hotel Taninul (where you might 
care to spend a night) east of Valles, 
a pass may be obtained to enter the 
sanctuary nearby. The birding is 
fairly good around the grotto in 
which hundreds of green parakeets 
live. It is a fine place to swim. 

Many trepical lowland birds can 
around Tama 
zunchale (see The Wilson Bulletin, 
Dec., 1940) , especially along the rivet 
and on up the road toward Jalapa. 
It would probably be best to make 


be seen or heard 


Tamazunchale vour base for a side 


“Mala mujer” is the Mexican name for a plant somewhat resembling in size and leaf 
the castor bean, which is also common in the tropics. When brushed against, the 
fine hair on its stem and leaves redden the skin and smart. 
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trip to the mountain village of 
Xilitha (he-LEET-la) where, so far 
as I know, there are no adequate 
accommodations. The road branches 
off the main highway to the west 
about 23 miles north of Tama- 
zunchale. It is not very good and is 
quite narrow, so that I hesitate to 
advise it for owners of new low- 
slung cars, but it is worth the at- 
tempt. It is important to get a very 
early start for you will be stopping 
for birds from the time you reach 
the ferry at the Rio Axtla, and while 
Xilitla is no great distance, it is a 
slow climb. For a description, map, 
and birdlist of the area (see The 
Condor, Nov.-Dec., 1952) and for ad- 
ditional information about this part 
of the state of San Luis Potosi see 
Lowery and Newman’s paper in The 
Wilson Bulletin, Dec., 1951. 

Such a short junket will not give 
you the full, rich measure of Mexi- 
can birdlife, or of Mexican life for 
that matter, but it will be enough to 
provide you with some exciting bird- 
ing and to infect you with an enthu- 
siasm for tropical ornithology which 
will take you back for more. After 
field work in a good many Latin 
American countries, Mexico remains 
my favorite. It is so near, so inex- 
pensive, so colorful and varied, that 
I have written this in the hope that 
you will experience it too. —THE ENp 
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The shy, widely distributed 
river otter 
may live along a stream 


on our land without 


our knowledge. 


Photographs by Leonard Lee Rue III, 
unless otherwise noted. 


View of the author’s river bank. The den of the family of otters is just to the right 
of the elm tree. Photograph by the author. 


“It was in the summer of 1958 that I discovered the den.” 


By Hope Satterthwaite Jex 


HI] broad, rounded tracks led 


purposefully from the ice-bor 
dered stream up the snow-covered 
slope of the rock, thence showed a 
leap to the bank. My earlier deduc- 
tions stood confirmed—an otter was 
including Rillside, our 13 wild acres 
at Mill River, Massachusetts, in its 
winter circuit. 

At intervals all winter I had seen 
evidence of the sliding of otters and 
wide circling in the snow that cov- 
ered the deceptive ice at the river's 
brink. I had not been able to go oul 
there to investigate at clos range, 
would never have borne my 


weight, but I had surmised otters 


the ic¢ 
And now belore my eyes, in tracks 
that I could measure and sketch, I 
had the prool 

Though the. streams of farmland 
country may be a familiar route to 
an otter, the dark, secretive animal 
is rarely seen by those who till thes« 
lands. A creature of lakes and rivers, 
it leads its shy, but full existence 
unknown to the people who own 
the land. Yet the otter is one of the 


most interesting of animals, exempli- 


“An appreciable proportion 


fying the spirit of play, of fun for 
fun’s sake. The mink, the otter’s 
cousin, plays, as my husband and I 
knew from watching the gambols of 
brook that 
mink’s 


our little tenant of the 
crosses our lawn, but ou 


play was solitary. 


THE OTTER 
Perhaps the playful four 
footed animal in North America is 
canadensis. It 
lives over much of the United States, 


most 
the river otter, Lutra 


from Canada south to Florida and 


west to the Pacific Coast, along 


creeks, rivers, brooks, lakes, and even 


marine coves, estuaries, and about 


islands. The males are about three to 


four-and-one-half feet long and weigh 


from 10 to 40 pounds Females ar 


about a third smalle: The dense 


fur ot this long-bodied 


snort legged 
inimal, is brownish when wet, and 


often gravish when dry Litters of 


young “pups” are one to four (usual 
ly tv r three and are born in 
February to April in the North, ear 
lier in the South. Otters apparently 
live long in captivity—a female was 
still birthing litters at 17 years of age 
and another lived at least 19 vears. 


—The Editor 


Otters seek company when they 
turn to sport. What other wild crea- 


tures gather regularly for coasting 
parties? 

know, otters like 
than to slide, one 
bank 
into the water of a stream or lake. 
They tuck their forelegs straight be- 
neath them and go “‘bellywhopper,” 
then climb back up the bank, like 
human 
flying 


\s woodsmen 
nothing better 


after another, down a snowy 


youngsters, 
thrill. In 


grassy 


any group ol 
to recapture the 
summer they will 
bank as a substitute slide for snow, 


accept a 


and southern otters will slide down 
slick clay banks. Such is the ebul 
lient spirit of the otter that it does 
not restrict its fun to coasting, but 
will also play tag and stage mock 
battles. 

[ was especially glad to find the 
otter tracks in our well-posted little 
sanctuary. Even small havens like 
our 13-acre tract serve a purpose in 
states such as our Massachusetts, 
encroachment of real es- 


developments 


where the 
tate and industrial 
hunters com- 
bine to harass wildlife. Here in ru- 


ral Berkshire County, sportsmen are 


ntinued on page 135 


and the activities of 


of the otter’s diet consists of forage fish, crayfish, and amphibians.” 


WHAT ABOUT PROBLEM 


The President of the National Audubon Society man population growth of the last 


decade, especially, and the conse 


resents some practical views about the control quent emphasis on economic devel 
| 
opment are posing many new prob 


of blackbirds and others in agricultural areas. 


lems Today's topic on “problem” 
birds is of special interest in that it 
epitomizes the new problems we 


By Carl W. Buchheister* 


Lact 


\ many of you kno the i le i rking fo 1e conservative \n important basis for undet 
tional Audubon Society has had management of , j ife P standing any problem in its entirety, 


long experienc with America’s and for reaching a practical solution 


or compromise, 1s to VIEW it in pe 


wildlife conservation problems 
} SPeCLIVE We took part in the pre- 


roused the nation 
mercial trafhc in wild bird plumag liminary hearing on this topic in 


and I think it safe to s that mal Washington last August; we have 


kept an eve on press reports; and 


: 
. practical spokesman have, of course, discussed it with a 


number of consultants. 


Ihe first point to make, it seems to 


“Depredations in fall may be due not so much to an increase of blackbirds but to the increase 
of certain agricultural practices that ‘bait’ them.” Photograph by Allan D. Cruickshank. 


BIRDS? 


me, is that claims Ol lncreas ill 


blackbird numbers have as yet little 
or no foundation in fact. There is 
no question that the starling has in 
creased, but redwings and grackles 


may or may not be more numerous 
than they were 20 years ago when | 
field. We do 
recognize that there is more depreda 
from fall concentrations ol 
blackbirds, but we that this 
may be due not so much to an in 
blackbirds, 
the increase 

that 


‘T he se art 


spent more time in the 


tion 
suggest 
crease of but, rather, to 
of certain agricultural 
“bait” these 


practices tend to 


two very different 


trouble and 


birds. 
sources ol ought to be 


considered separatel) as such. 


Before trying to examine this con 


flict of interest more closely, let m« 
point out certain things that may at 
first seem to be unrelated to this 
be long 
in any policy considerations. As ol 
told that 


country 


yovIiem, rut W rich we feel 
problem, | 


December 1959 we were 


every state but two in our 


now have insects that have built up 


resistance to insecticides. Increasing 


numbers of conservationists and 


ecologists are questioning whether 


accepted practices in modern agri 


culture and veterinary medicine ar¢ 


devoting adequate attention to the 


problem of maintaining quality 


Chey 
wildlife 


while increasing production 
famous American 
Aldo | eopold, who said 


Art of Land Doctoring 


quot a 
manager, 
“Though the 
is being practiced with vigor, the 
health is yet to be 


science ol land 


born.” 


In citrus orchards of California, 
entomologists have found that preda 
tory and parasitic insects do, as a 
rule, keep pest insects below economi- 
that 


parasites ar¢ 


levels, but 


and 


cally destructive 


these predators 
damaged more by spray operations 
than the was in 


pe sts the spray 


tended to control. Soil health may 
be similarly affected by our heavy- 
handed techniques. Ecologist Charles 
Elton tells us that a lifetime of study 
that the only 


stable environments are those which 


has convinced him 


contain as diversified a population 


of plants and animals as nature has 
developed in that area: that without 


biotic diversity there appears to be 


no stability 
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“Native bird populations have important biological roles to play in keeping our 


° : ag 
environments productive and attractive.” 


Photograph of female red-winged black- 


bird with beakful of insects at nest by W. T. Davidson. 


Gentlemen, these several threads 
of biological evidence point up the 
fact that bird 
like the 


which many of us ars 


native populations, 


soil, flora, and fauna ,of 


hardly aware, 
biological roles to 


have important 


play in keeping our environment 


productive and attractive. We hear 
the all-too-common question of the 
uninformed, “What good is it?” being 


asked 
here The 


about the birds under study 


answer, I believe, is 


neither economic nor esthetic, as 


many have argued in the past. In 


stead, the answer is to be found in 
the biological and ecological values 


of these species values of unques 


tioned significance to all of us. It 
matter of con 
National Au 


oppose any ten 


will, therefore, be a 
sidered policy for the 
dubon society to 


dency to classify any native birds as 
pests, and as something to be rid of 
the way we have tried to get rid of 
certain insects. Some birds do pose 
problems locally, and temporarily, 
but the sensible approach is to con 
trol the damage they may do without 
reducing 


After all, these 


nation 


eliminating or drastically 
the birds themselves. 
birds are of real value to the 
and its people in most areas and 


most of the time. 


Wash 
most outspoken 
blackbirds 
\fter the hearing 


At the August hearing in 
ington, D. C., the 
advocate of controlling 
was a corn larmer. 
we had lunch with him and learned 
that he had blackbird 


problem on his own farm by switch 


solved the 


ing to a variety of corn with a deep 
set eal 302A). When we 
asked him such a_ cultural 
change couldn't solve everyone else’s 
problem he said, “Well, you know 
how independent farmers are. You 


(Pioneet 
why 


can't tell them anything.” 


\s you have heard today the most 
discussed blackbird problem nowa 
days is in the rice-growing region of 
Louisiana, Arkansas, and 
Rice-growers have been 


Texas, 
California. 
very outspoken about the need of 
blackbird control and have already 
taken things into their own hands 
in some cases, and have, we are told, 
resorted to aerial application of 
rEPP, a 
which is not cleared for such use by 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 
When we look into the background 
of this problem what do we find? A 
release by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, dated January 
22, 1960, reports that 58 per cent of 
all milled rice stocks on hand Janu- 
ary first of this year were owned by 
the federal other 
words, it seems to us that the con- 


very dangerous poison 


government. In 


flict of interest we face is one created 
by the price support policy of one 
government department, the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
while another department, Interior, 
is being asked to eliminate the head- 
aches generated by a policy over 
which it has no control. This, then, 
is much more than a bird depreda- 
tion problem. It is a problem of 
over-all resource-use policy, and our 
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feeling is that an intelligent solution 


will require modifying policy all 


around. 


I might be more specific on this 
point by saying that we are very 
much concerned to see that most 


solutions put forth by professional 


people in agriculture, and even in 
state and federal fish and wildlile 
agencies, are technologically oriented 
instead of being ecol all ori 


ented. The solution to this problem 


lies not in finding some new chemi 
cal poison to eradicate the things 
that interfere with the economic in 


terests ol a few of us, but 


adjusting our agricultural practices 


and policies so as to avoid these con 


flicts 
We have been labeling more and 
more species as “pests” and placing 


all the emphasis on trying to get rid 
of them instead of learning how to 
protect ind perpetuate the diversity 
of nature that makes tor long-run 


stability and prosperity This is the 


particula) responsibility of arch 


all 


a reasonable spirit ol 


res 


people and educators at levels 
It will require 


and take, 


farme! 


give just as our New jersey 


friend learned to plant the 


right crop in the right place to avoid 
bird damage. 
We feel strongly that everyone 


must get behind the current research 
the U.S. Fish and Wild 


which has been described 


program ol 
life Service 
here today, and also, that agricul 
tural experiment stations must help 
solve this problem by seeking and 
urging cultural modifications of the 
agricultural practices that are caus 
ing the troubl 

A U. S. Fish 


biologist has report 
that the 


ind Wildlife 


] 


SeTVICE 
for example, 


birds in big roosts of black- 


! 


birds are often not the ones that do 


It would be blind 


condone 


the rice damage 


therefore, to advocate or 


roost reduction, both because it 
would kill birds that perform an im 
the 


of things, and because it probably 


portant role in natural scheme 
would bring no material relief to the 
complainants. We know, also, that 
by reducing competition, the deci 
mation of winter populations may 
actually increase the total production 
of young during the summer, unless 
these winter reductions are so drastic 
as to jeopardize the entire popula 
t10n. 

Though I speak out pointedly on 
some of these things that concern 
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rather in 


us, please don’t take this as an ind 
cation of unwillingness to listen to 
reason. When we know more real 
facts about this new problem and 


suggestions Of a and 


when more 
take 


o1Vve 


nature have been aired, | am 


confident that we will find a solution 
ull of us can live with 

One final point The U.S. Fisl 
ind Wildlife Servic it its Augus 
hearing, sounded all of us out on the 


icceptability of ch their bird 


inging 


control policy to the extent of grant- 


ing permission to iccidentally kill 


protected species while engaging 1n 
control opel it10ns ivalnsl such 
species is Starlings ind b ick birds, 
which it 18 now iccepted Policy to 
control when = suitable cause 15S 
demonstrated \\ ould oppo 
sucn ist iXa n DO 1m 
ecause it yuld I} 
nd Wildlife § Ss] 
sibility it must no n pros 
iting fe ul l careless 
killing operations. N of us will 
file complaints if an occasional ybin 

killed when a b kbird flock tis 
reduced but w n Cri law to 
stand so that heedless killing can bi 
controlled 

Chis pu s th U.S. Fis! in Wild 
ife Service in the position judg 
ind ju but that is wl he Service 
was organized by Congress Its reé 
sponsibility is to protect th public 
interest in the wildli resources ol 
these United Stat [CHE ENpD 


WANTED—CHECK-LISTS OF BIRDS 
I ii I I | M 
| D I 
ivaila I t ca 
heck-lists I nota l birds 
I h yeneh ) 1! eader W 
ive 1ad numerous ju I iro P ) 
ple who tray lor listar n theu 
bird-watchin isk u loca 
check-lists of birds ar ivallab irom 
different parts of t yuntry. If u 
x your birding rou] have yn 
ither fi yr for I se send 
l imMpic ) the pri ind to 
whom our readers should wi to get 
1 copy or co} We plan to list 
these, possibly with appropriate com- 
ments about each, in a future issu 
of Audubon Magazine Please send 
your check-list, on or before Septem- 
ber 1, 1960, to John K. Terres, Ed 
itor, Audubon Magazine, 1130 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 28, New York. 


Nuisance 


By Walter W. Dykstra* 


( N August 10 of this year [1959], 

a group of southern Indiana 
farmers engaged an aerial applicator 
to treat three acres of riverbottom 
land with parathion, a highly toxic 
The 
covered with a dense growth ol 
small 
portion of a site for 
300,000 to 500,000 blackbirds which 


damage to 


organk phosphate insecticide. 
area, 
giant ragweed, constituted a 


25-acre roost 


were causing extensive 
nearby cornfields. \pproximately 
65,000 red-winged blackbirds and 


starlings reportedly were killed as a 


result of the pesticidal treatment. 


The only other casualty reported 
was a lone Cooper's hawk 
Che above incident was but one of 


1 growing number of aerial opera- 
tions that have been carried out with 
the hope of alleviating bird damage 
Ihe practice 
the United 


to agricultural crops. 
is not restricted to 
States. Li 
Tunisia applied the same chemical 
brushland and 


ist year, olive growers 1n 


to five acres of de- 
stroyed approximately three million 
starlings 4 few months before, 
South Africans reported to 
have conducted a campaign involv- 
ing similar treatment of 549 acres ol 
for the 


56 million red- 


were 


scattered woodland . roosts 
elimination of some 
billed queleas or finches. 

This trend toward airplane appli- 
cations of highly lethal insecticides 
to concentrations of blackbirds and 
starlings is a matter of serious con- 
cern to the Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife. We are particularly 
disturbed over the fact that parath 
ion treated areas constitute a poten- 
tial hazard to humans, 
animals, and wildlife for periods of 
longer, depending on 
We do not re- 
for 


domestic 


10 days on 
climatic 
gard this 
general use in bird control. 


conditions. 


chemical as suitable 


While crop damage by large con- 


centrations of birds is not new, it 


* Condensation of an illustrated talk presented 


by W. W. Dykstra, Staff Research Assistant, 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Washington, 
D. C., at the Annual Convention of National 
Audubon Society in New York City, November 
?, 1959 
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Bird Control 


A government official discusses the research program and 
policies of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service in controlling 
the damage to crops by birds. 


“In some regions of the country, crop damage has been aggravated by the westward 


movement and build-up of starling populations.” 


Photograph of starling by John 


H. Gerard. 


appears to be growing increasingly 
severe. This may be in part due to 
changed 
some regions of the country it has 


agricultural practice. In 
been aggravated by the westward 
movement and build-up of starling 
This is illustrated in 
observations reported by M. T. 
Myres at the University of British 
Columbia. He lists the first arrival 
of European starlings in British Col- 
umbia during the winter of 1946-47. 


populations. 


One roost site in the vicinity of Van- 
couver grew from 500 birds in 1954 
to 25,000 in 1958. 


A similar pattern of increases in 
starling numbers appears to be oc- 
curring in western United States. 
During the past two winters large 
concentrations of these birds have 
caused heavy losses in Oregon holly 
plantations. Tremendous flocks of 
starlings and blackbirds, numbering 
in the tens of thousands, likewise 
cause extensive losses on western 
cattle feed lots. 

While _ bird 


damage to cereal 
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grains such as corn and rice is the 
most frequent cause of complaint, 
requests for assistance in bird con 
trol cover a wide array of situations. 
These range from starling raids on 
backyard 
strikes as a very real threat to high 
Although serious- 
ness of bird damage problems is very 
real, there are encouraging findings 
from which are proving 
helpful for dealing with some situ- 
ations. Work completed and under- 
way in this field includes: 


feeding stations to bird 


speed aircraft 


research 


1. Scare devices—rope firecrackers, 
exploding shells, carbide ex- 
ploder, artificial hawk, twirl- 
ers, and recorded distress calls. 
Chemical repellents — commer- 
cially available bird “goo” for 
application on building ledges 
and seed protectant formula- 
tions 
Exploratory studies in the de- 
velopment of electronic and 
ultrasonic devices; example, 
the bird snapper. 


Mechanical protectants—woven 
paper and plastic netting. 


Investigation of 
ducing chemicals. 


sterility-pro- 


Studies of habitat manipula- 
tion and changes in agricul- 
tural practices. 


Development of bird-resistant 
varieties of corn and other cul- 
tural methods. 


Investigation of the light-trap. 


Search for specific lethal 


agents. 


Policy on Bird Depredation Control 


The Bureau ol Fisheries 
and Wildlife is the federal agency 
responsible for the protection and 
management of the nation’s migra- 
tory wild bird populations. In its 
compliance with legislation delegat- 
ing this function, the bureau places 
great emphasis on the benefits of 


Sport 


birds, but recognizes that the habits 
of certain species are at times detri- 
mental to human interests. It also 
recognizes the inherent right of citi- 
zens to apply reasonable and legally 
permissible measures for the protec- 
tion of private property. 

By virtue of its statutory authority, 
the bureau recognizes a responsibil- 
ity to assist in minimizing bird 
depredations. When rendering such 
assistance, it is the policy of the 
bureau to recommend the applica- 
tion of methods for dispersing 
nuisance bird concentrations. In 
situations where these procedures are 
inadequate and where serious eco- 
nomic losses occur or public health 
and safety are endangered, the 
bureau will recommend limited lo- 
cal population reduction measures, 
provided methods are 
known and are acceptable to respon- 
sible state and local agencies. 


selective 


The selection of lethal materials 
and devices for bird control will be 
based on research studies which 1n- 
clude an evaluation of their hazards 
to other forms of life. Their use will 
not be recommended in areas where 
important wildlife values are cn- 
dangered. Continuous effort will be 
made to limit the application of 
lethal measures and to further the 
development of other management 
practices directed toward the preven- 
tion of crop or property damage 
with least harm to fish and wildlife 
resources. —THE END 
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Wildlife and the Multiflora Rose 


In an ecological study, a former staff member of the Audubon 
Camps discovered many tenants and users of a rose hedge. 


By William B. Stapp hrough the hedg ind thus might 
qu t yu scr i i tence tor livestock 

eam to n ybservations il y di In the winter of 1958-1959 the 
4 and studies, multiflora rose is sits My stud hedge was heavily laden with bright 
room and board” for many kinds ol re m dul nter of red berries that furnished many ani 
wildlife. For vears the United States 158-59 al \u \udubon mals with food. I saw many kinds 
Department ol Agri ulture has been ( nt n r D DI rt song and gam birds feeding on 
publicizing its multiple-use in fu I hedg hat | g the berries during the winter months 
filling farm conservation practices planted u : , O Te bob-white, pheasant, robin, mock 
Yet. it was not until I made a com l-vear seedlings at a distar f 18 ingbird, cedar waxwing, cardinal, 
plete winter-wildlife study in Ohio I rt B Q58 I tree sparrow, bluebird, song sparrow, 
et ul had extende rd goldfinch, junco, and chickadee. The 


berries were of particular importance 


R Ohio, ; | egan to drooy imbr i-like in serving many birds with an emet 
: | ens thor! i ot branches gency food supply when snow co\ 
1y scourag ered their natural food. The mock 


ingbird, however, fed on the berries 


| 
y ig 


When the author completed his study, he made the exhibit shown below for the museum at the Aullwood Audubon 
Center. Thousands of Ohio school children and teachers studied the display. Photograph by Mervil A. Anthony. 


aaa cre 


WINTER OBSERVATIONS ON 300 YARDS 
OF MULTIFLORA ROSE HEDGE 


HELPS OUR WILDLIFE BY PROVIDING: 


roo J sox erosion conTron [COVER] 


MULTIFLORA ROSE PROVIDES MANY AULLWOOO 
ANIMALS WITH FOOD AND COVER, TWO VITAL 
WLOUFE REQUIREMENTS. BY SERVING AS AN 
IMPORTANT WINDBREAK AN ALSO BY A 

Ti AGAINST WATER FLOW, THE 1S 
Ah TANT FACTOR IN PREVENTING SO8 EROSION. 


VARIOUS BIRD NESTS WERE ATTACHED AND 
CONCEALED IN [TS DENSE VEGE TATION 


} 4 i. 


BROWN THRASHER CARDINAL _CATBIRD FIELD SPARROW 


SEVERAL MAMMAL TS WERE 
PS Shoe Tee Heber | 


by preference and one mockingbird 
established a feeding territory and 


successfully protected a small section 


of the hedge against other species 


of birds throughout most of the win- 
ter. In addition to the birds, various 
wild, four-footed animals fed regu 
larly on the berries and vegetation 
of the hedge cottontail rabbits, 
white-looted mice red foxes, and 


opossums 


Ihe dense, entangled canes of the 
multiflora rose met the nesting re 
quirements of many animals. In the 
100 yards of hedge, four different 


species of birds nested in the sum 


mer of 1958—the brown thrasher, 
cardinal, catbird, and field sparrow 
Under the hedge the nesting condi 
tions were suitable to meet the spe 
cial needs ol three species ol 
mammals he t-tailed shrew, 


meadow MOUs ind woodchuck 


Multiflora rose attracts many kinds 
ot insects. During the winter census 


I discovered 12 abandoned pape) 


nests ol wasps, 15 egg cases ol pray 
ing mantises, and various kinds ol 
moth cocoons—48 of bagworm, eight 
of white-winged tussock moth, three 
of cecropia, and one of polyphemus. 


All were attached to the thick canes 


[his winter study gives some in 
dication as to the many ways that 
multiflora rose serves wildlife By 
furnishing an important food supply 
during critical periods and provid 
ing ideal nesting sites for many sp 
cies, multiflora rose fulfills two vital 
wildlife requirements. In addition to 
helping our wildlife, the hedge is an 
important factor in preventing soil 
erosion by serving as a windbreak 
and anchoring the soil against water 
flow 

In return the wildlife helps the 
landowner by controlling other spe 
cies, mixing and fertilizing the soil, 
pollinating crops, and by furnishing 
him with many hours of enjoyment. 
Multiflora rose also has other prac- 
tical values. It serves as an excellent 
living fence that requires very little 
maintenance and expense. The fence 
can be established to keep livestock 
out of any area that must be pro- 
tected against grazing in order to 
control erosion. It is also of high 
value in serving as an ornamental 
hedge 

No wonder they call multiflora 


rose the multi-purpose hedge! 


THE ENp 
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Multiflora rose hedge on an Illinois farm is a living fence between fields. Photo- 
graph courtesy of Soil Conservation Service, U.S.D.A. 


Near Frederick, Maryland, a multiflora rose hedge shows why it is named “multiflora.” 

The flowers attract many kinds of wild bees, wasps, and flies that aid in the pollination of 

clover, alfalfa, and other farm crops, Photograph courtesy of Soil Conservation Service, U.S.D.A. 
: 


Do we want to save 


the 


WHOOPING 
CRANE? 


Photograph of whooping 

crane by F. W. Lahrman, 

courtesy of Saskatchewan 
Museum. 


el 


By Robert Porter Allen Their population limited in Texas by the size of 
their wintering range, the last of the whooping cranes now 
face a new threat in Canada. 


. th in 1937 the U. S. Government, 
§ cay ire two relatively small yrthw ler ) ind winters through its Department of the In 
areas in the vast continent of on the Blackjack-Matagorda coastal terior, purchased from private own 
North America that now hold the strip ¢ Texas. Untold numbers ol ers a total of some 47,000 acres on the 
key to survival for the whooping them were killed ove , vears Blackjack Peninsula, between St. 
crane—the northern breeding grounds long t i wav, whicl Charles and San Antonio Bays on 
in Wood Buffalo Park, and the win vals in total len tl oreatest the Texas Coast. Ostensibly, this 
tering grounds on the Texas Coast rive stems in tl rid. On the irea was secured to provide a win- 
They lie approximately 2,500 miles prairies of Saskatchewan, along the tering ground for migratory water- 
apart, and the intervening distance nightv Missouri where it crosses the fowl, the first such federal refuge on 
which is the migration route of thes vide Dakotas, on the mud flats of the that coast. But the choice of that 
great birds, is traversed by them at latte and in the wet salt flats of particular location was strongly in- 
enormous risk twice each year s and Oklahoma, the annual fluenced by the presence there, in 
For a century or more this migra toll of whooping cranes was a steady winter, of a flock of whooping cranes, 
tion rout provided the greatest dan d inexorable drain. How many ol then as now one of the rarest birds 
gers to the present and only surviv the young birds failed to reach then in the world. 
ing segment of the whooping crane winter haven along the Gulf Coast In 1945, as the fortunes of this 
population, — the population — that we shall never know flock appeared to dwindle, the Na- 
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tional Audubon Society joined with 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
in a Cooperative Whooping Crane 
Project and began an intensive in- 
quiry into the habits, distribution, 
migration, and general status of these 
birds. From then until the present, 
not only was the whooper and its 
way of life subjected to a thorough 
and painstaking investigation, but 
its dramatic struggle for survival has 
been so widely publicized that today 
no literate person in Canada or in 
the United States has failed to hea 
about it. 

In the last ten years or so a change 
has come about in the attitude of 
the public and in the concern of en- 
forcement agencies, and now losses 
along the migration route have un- 
questionably diminished and are 
pretty well under control for thé 
first time in histor At the same 
time, other less propitious changes 
have recently altered the situation 
at the two terminal points of this 
route. Both the Blackjack Peninsula 
in Texas, with its outlying Gulf 
Coast Islands, and the vast, virtually 
unknown Canadian wilderness ol 
Wood Buffalo Park were isolated, 
cut-off, relatively undisturbed even 


some years after the first pioneers 
ventured into these remote parts of 
the continent. People settled a few 
spots on the fringes of the Texas 
area as early as the 1840's, but there 
was still lots of room for whooping 
cranes, down almost to the present. 

The Wood Buffalo Park region 
was first explored by Caspar Whit- 
ney in 1895, and in 1907, a party of 
naturalists, among them_ Ernest 
Thompson Seton, traveled down the 
Little Buftalo River, not far from 
the breeding grounds. Few people 
have been that close since 

Today, both of these vital areas 
are feeling the pressures of a grow- 
ing human population and of out 
expanding and unprecedented need 
for more room and more freedom to 
stretch our muscles, build our work- 
shops, plant crops to satisfy out 
hunger, and to take more raw ma- 
terials from the earth. For the first 
time there is grave doubt by some 
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140°10'W. 


113°50'W. 


Proposed Refuge 


Boundaries 


with 


. 


-~ 


* 
WOOD BUFFALO PARK > 


St. Charles Bay 


at 


WILDLIFE REFUGE 
> 


WHOOPING CRANE 
WINTERING AREA 


Aransas National Mustang Lake 


Wildlife Refuge 


peopl whether, tor 
words to the contrary 
tinue to provide sanctuary for 
wilderness-seeking species like 
whooping cran 
Lh situatliol 
261 icTes roug! 
that compris 
Wildlil R 
icTes, Ol ibout 
habitat for th 
equirements 
COMpromising ma 
further complicat 
itorial standa 
parative isolation 
groups was orer 
u\ Met 
ne 
the wint 
StEVeENnso! 
\) sas 
SerTVallons 
When 
\ransas 


nature and significance ot territor! 


wert land mapped in consi 


erable ail I found that pairs 
with voung exercise first choice, lay 
ing claim soon alter their arrival in 
the fall the t’ habitats. Se 
ond choice then goes to pairs with 
the most vigorous males, while sing 
birds and other unattached individ 
uals wander on the fringes of tl 
established territories 

The st habitat 
scribed as ipproximat 
ot true Sait fats 
three-loot contour and 
on one ot the insice 


so-called sa tl 


hats 
ind well balanced 
connecting ul ics, Notrina 
stocked with ade assortmen 
oft fishes. dec 
rite worms 
insects Lhe 


pid tor 


ot the cranes 


Lhe p 
within the 


throughout 


hind 


severe 


ormally brack 
ponds b 
comes oOo saline I the 


they have rod Supply that 


In all there actually isn’t space tor 
the number of whoopers forced to 
use it, and this would be especially 
true if these were solid pairs with 
young. The only suitable habitat on 
St. Joseph Island is even smaller, 
ind this past winter supported a 
maximum of three or four cranes, 
which may be close to its carrying 


capacily 


Even if these parcels of privately 
»wned land, plus state land on Mus 
ang Lake and on intervening is 


lands, were added to the refuge—and 


this should certainly be done! 
should be clear that any increase in 
he whooping crane flock will tax the 
ormal capacity. Whether addition 
| habitat can be created by arti 
iclal means, we do not know At 
present, nothing has been done to 
solve this problem 

When the Canadian breeding 
grounds of the whooping crane were 
finally discovered in 1954, it was a 

it stroke of luck that they were 
ocated in Wood Buttalo Park, a 
vast national park in Alberta and 
the Northwest Territories. When 
Raymond C. Stewart of the Canadi 
in Wildlife Service and I spent ten 
| 


( 


iys in the nesting area in 1955, we 
found a magnificent wilderness 


where no man, white or Indian, had 


ever set foot before us.* 


We camped 
on the soft moss of a high briilé, a 
burned-over island of black spruce 
ilong the winding course of the Sass 
River. At a lower elevation beneath 
us, and for many miles beyond, lay 
i broad expanse of muskeg that is 
the last nesting ground of the 
vhooping crane, Chis 1S pothole 
muskeg, a cluttered maze of ponds 
ind lakes varying greatly in size, 
surrounded by low, wel banks CoV 
ered with dense thickets of black 
spruce, tamarack, willows, and dwarf 
birch. Here and there along the 
meandering shore of one lake, o1 
in one end of another, it opens up 
into wide patches of bulrush or cat 
ul Che whoopers seem to choose 
islets or long fingers of bulrush in 
which to build their nests. 

Chere are fishes and amphibians, 
many aquat insects, and a number 
of species of mollusks in the ponds 
Dragonflies and damselflies abound, 
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Nesting grounds (above) of whooping cranes in Wood Buf- 
falo Park, Canada. National Audubon Society photograph. 


Whooping cranes in Aransas Wildlife Refuge, Texas, photographed by Allan D. Cruickshank. 


By Carl W. Buchheister, Presiden 


Needed: A “Coordination Act” for Pesticides 


To those who have followed the fire ant controversy 


it is now obvious that much unnecessa} | 


of wildlife could have been avoided if there had bee! 


adequate study of the problems, and genuine consulta 


tion between insect-control agencies and wildlife agencies 


' 


before the massive aerial spraying program 


In the first place, if the real facts abou 
fire ant had been commonly known, t 
gress would not have been misled by 


campaign which erroneously pictured 


all-consuming pl iwue, devouring crops 


ing livestock, and menacing human lif 


But after Congress had appropriat 
after the spraying planes were in the 
to bring about any reasonable second-l 
ods. It became increasingly difficult 
agencies were put on the defensive by 
cism 

The hire int hasco ind ther exam} 
or mistaken use of chemical controls b 
have led the Nation Audubon Soci 
what is needed is a “coordination act 


grams similar to the famous Coordi 


(amended in 1958) that put advan 
tection for wildlife into the 
clamation programs 

The principle of such a 
quire advance consultation with th 
life Service, and advance 


testing 


before the start 


methods proposed, 
gram involving the widespread us¢ 
cides, or other chemicals designed 
controls. Through such advance consu 
ing, the probable effects upon wildlil 
sources could be studied and technique 5 
vent or minimize losses. We recognize that 
plicated world some chemical controls will 
but we must insist they be used safely 

\ federal law could not regulate pesticides operations 
by state agencies or on private lands, of course, if fe 


eral funds were not involved. This means 


state laws may also be needed 


} 
supplemental 


} 


Enthusiasm for a proposed “coordination act’ 


rapidly at the recent North American Wildlife Confer 
ence in Dallas, Texas, which your President attended 
We can now predict that such legislation will be intro 
duced soon in Congress, probably before this magazine 


goes to press 


Oil Pollution Treaty Goes to Senate 


The high seas, vast and deep as they are, cannot con 


tinue to take increasing loads of oil pollution without 
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aestruction 


Audubon Society 


damage to natural resources upon which the 

{ depends. The problem has already become 
Recreational beaches are despoiled by the tarry 

hat wash ashore The reduction of marine life 

vr human food is largely unmeasured but known 

be serious. Nowhere—and we repeat, nowhere—is the 
dramatic and shocking than in the 
ect upon birdlife: 250,000 birds foundered and died 
Newfoundland during the past winter. It 

winter in history for bird mortality in that 

to the Audubon Society of Canada. As 


the razor-billed auk, formerly present in 


struction more 


nbers, is now thought to be virtually exti 
breeding bird in Newfoundland. Waterfowl! 
ls continue to perish in large numbers from 
on along the coast from Boston to New York, 

in the Nantucket area. 
nergency which requires international co 
national enforcement in territorial waters, 
ction more prompt than usually characterizes inte! 
tiations. In 1954 United States representa- 
London conference helped draft a convention 


i 
ice 


wv the prevention of oil pollution of the high 
six years later the United States has not yet 
Twelve other nations including Canada have 

ified, the convention, which calls for zoning 
tional controls on the dumping of waste oils 


ution usually occurs when tankers are cleaned 
hen bilges are dumped; or when oil water is dis- 


ballasting operations to maintain a vessel's 


i message of February 15, 1960, to. the Senate, Pres 

ent Eisenhower asked it to ratify this “International 
Convention for the Prevention of Pollution of the Seas by 
Oil \s ol 


Committee, 


this writing, the Senate Foreign Relations 
to which the document was referred, had 
no hearing or other action upon it. We have 
» Senator J. W. Fulbright, committee chairman, 
that this urgent matter not be overlooked. 


Wilderness Bill Will Be Historic Achievement 


[he continued postponement of action on the Wil- 
derness Bill, despite the widespread popular demand for 
this basic conservation measure, is a result of the delay- 
ing tactics so successfully used by the opposition. The 
opposition is well known: certain groups representing 
commercial users of the public lands who think that 
some day they may wish to “develop” the few remnants 
of American wilderness which the bill seeks to protect. 
Chey must be looking to the future because no individ- 
ual who presently grazes livestock, operates a mine, holds 
a mineral lease, or otherwise enjoys private rights or 
privileges on the public lands, would be ousted by the 
moderate bill now pending. 
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Conservationists can see no excuse for further delay 
and continued delaying tactics will be recognized and 
branded for what they are. On the other hand, passage 
now of the Wilderness Bill would give members of the 
86th Congress an historic conservation achievement to 


which they could “point with pride.” 


New and Old Threats to the Whooping Crane 


hrough the generous cooperation of President John 
A. Livingston otf the Audubon Socie ty of Canada we are 
able to publish, concurrently, an article “Do We Want 
to Save the Whooping written by our Robert 
P. Allen for the May-June 1960 issue of Canadian Audu- 


bon. As our readers know from Bob Allen’s previous ar- 


Crane?” 


ticles and reports, the future of the whooping crane de- 
pends both on its protection on the breeding grounds 
in Canada and on extending its wintering grounds in the 
United States. Bob discusses both of these problems. 
Since his important article speaks for itself, read it on 


page 122 of this issue—you must! 


The Arctic Wildlife Range 


Members who attended our November 1959 conven- 
tion will recall the eloquent plea by Dr. Olaus J. Murie, 
Audubon Medal recipient, for establishment of the pro 
posed Arctic Wildlife Range. We now commend the 
House of Representatives in Washington, D.C., for its 
recent unanimous passage of a bill to accomplish that 
objective. 
the preservation of unique, and irreplaceable, wildlife 


Similar action by the Senate would assure 


and wilderness values in a great nine-million-acre area of 
northeast Alaska. We sincerely hope that Alaska’s able 
senators, Mr. Bartlett and Mr. Gruening, will support 
the bill. 

Because so much of the new state of Alaska is federally- 
owned, and because the territory was so long governed by 
the distant “great white father,” any kind of federal land 
withdrawal or reservation is said to be unpopular with 
Alaskans 
will benefit the whole nation and generations yet un- 
born. Tourism is now one of the major industries of 
Alaska. Assistant Secretary of the Interior Ross Leffler 
has estimated, probably correctly, that within 25 years 
the Arctic Wildlife Range will itself attract more visitors 
than the present total summer influx into Alaska. 

With respect to the attitude of Alaskans, it must not 
be overlooked that the present drive to set aside an Arc- 
tic Wildlife Range was started in Alaska by Alaskan 
organizations. The rest of us followed along and well we 


However, here is a conservation proposal that 


should. 

The Secretary of the Interior can “withdraw” the Arc- 
tic Wildlife Range by executive order, closing it to min- 
ing and mineral leasing, and conservationists are urging 
him to do so regardless of the possibility that such action 
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by the Secretary might become a “‘political issue.” Passage 
of the pending legislation would be more to Alaska’s 
advantage, however, because it would permit mineral de- 
velopment under reasonable controls to protect the wild- 
life 


A Great Friend Passes 


Conservation lost a great and dedicated advocate with 
the untimely passing March 8 of Richard L. Neuberger, 
as he was nearing the end of his first term as United 
States Senator from Oregon. As evidence of the stature 
he had attained, the place he had won for himself, vir- 
tually every Senator who joined the next day in heavy- 
hearted tribute to their departed colleague spoke of his 
leadership in natural resources conservation and em- 
phasized it. As journalist, author, historian, and legisla- 
tor, he used his remarkable talents to assure that future 
generations of Americans will know and enjoy a fertile 
and beautiful land. 


News from Our Research Front 


We have good news from Alexander Sprunt, IV— 
Sandy” to many of you—and from Philip Kahl, Jr. In 
Florida, under Robert P. Allen’s direction, these two 
members of our staff have been making a scientific study 
of the wood stork (formerly called the wood ibis) and 
report that the wood storks have had a successful nesting 
season. We have quoted from a recent brief report they 
sent us, in March, as follows: 

“Aerial surveys in late January reveal that young wood 
storks are thriving in five south Florida colonies. After 
the drastic decline of the species during the drought of 
the mid 1950's, this is welcome news. In 1959, a good 
crop of young—some 12,500—was raised and at this writ- 
ing, prospects point to an even better record this year of 
1960. The Corkscrew Swamp Sanctuary colony is at its 
highest in recent years with at least 4,700 pairs, many of 
which can be seen from the boardwalk. The four other 
colonies, two in the Everglades National Park, and two in 
other parts of the Big Cypress, bring the nesting total to 
more than 7,600 pairs of storks. 

“Water conditions, vital to their well-being, seem favor- 
able, and for the first time in several years, may be con- 
sidered ‘normal.’ At this time of year (March) this means 
that levels are low and still dropping, making it easy for 
the storks to secure food. This may be responsible for 
the high incidence of nests containing four young birds 
which have been observed at Corkscrew. Two or three 
chicks in each nest are the more usual number. 

“Research carried on by the National Audubon Society 
in the past few years indicates that there may be two 
nesting populations of wood storks in Florida. One of 
these is in the southern part of the state during the win- 
ter; the other in central and northern Florida in the 
spring and summer. So far this year the south Florida 
group is having a very successful season and if conditions 
also prove favorable for the central Florida group, it will 
be a banner year for the storks, one which will go far 
toward bringing the population back up toward safety.” 

In a future issue of Audubon Magazine, Alexander 
(Sandy) Sprunt and Phil Kahl will provide us with an 
article about the life history of the wood stork and their 
researches on this bird in Florida. —THE END 
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THE CICADAS ARE HERE! 


By Ronald N. Rood” 


_ certain worrica I 
owners and tarmers l 


eastern United States t 
igricultur il xtension 

June 1957, they found 
plenty of company. Calls 
flooding into the offic 
versities and county gents 


ning in the latter part of May 


slow-moving insects over an inch in 

ly length. Although they did not 

d on trees and shrubbery, their 
vast numbers created a general alarm 
which rapidly spread over the coun 
rvsicl Everywhere, the molted 
skins of the insects could be seen 
clinging to trees and shrubs, while 
their newly-emerged inhabitants 
fluttered noisily in the upper 
branches 

The cause of all this commotion 
was the seventeen-year “locust,” more 
correctly known as the periodical ci 
cada. After spending a larval period 


Thirteen-year cicadas swarm up the trunk of a tree after emerging from the ground. Photograph by Lee Jenkins. 


of 17 years underground, the cicadas 
were emerging from the cool dark 
earth. Maturing in different sections 
of the country in certain years, this 
was their year to emerge in parts of 
the East and Middlewest.* 


Coming to the surface, the nymphs 
crawled stift-leggedly up the side of 
the nearest tree or shrub, finally 
coming to rest a few feet above the 
Within a few 
longitudinal split ap 


back, and the 


surface of the ground 
minutes the 


peared in the crowd 


ing shoulders humped their way 
through. then 
the legs, and the cicada pulled itself 
forward out of its old nymphal shell, 


The head followed, 


which still clung to its support. 
Forward and upward it crawled, 
waving the crumpled wings in the 
from 
black. 


Minutes after the nymphal case had 


air, the body color turning 


creamy white to brownish 
first split, the cicada had come to its 
full beauty; dark body with yellow 
legs, eyes the color of rubies, trans 
parent wings two inches long and 
glistening with rainbow hues in the 


sunlight 


Periodical Cicadas and Where 
They Appear 


quoted 
from The Periodical! ida, U. S. De 


Leaflet No 


intormation 1s 


partment ot 

340, May 1953 
The range veriodical cicada 

covers nearly all th uited States east 


of the Missouri Valley ind 
Arkansas and Louisian 


includes 
[here is con 
siderable overlapping tween the 17- 
and 13-year races 

“Most broods are limited to fairly defi 
nite areas, but some consist of small 
widely scattered colonies Moreover 


there are scattered colonies that seem 


to have little connectle with large 


regional broods; 1 less, when such 
a colony appe irs onsidered to be 
a part of whatever brood appears thc 
Same yCal 

convenience ) reterence the 
1 


“For 
esignated by Roman 
I through XVII 
ire assigned to the 17-year broods, and 
XVIII XXX to the 
broods as though 
brood were to emere¢ ich year, but 


is pre viously mentioned, 


broods have been ¢ 
numerals. The numeral 
through 13-year 


They are assig 


there may be 
zaps, especially in the 13-year broods. 
broods 


“Numbering of the 17-year 


under the present system began with the 
1893 brood, which was desienated brood 
I The 1894 brood was brood II, the 
1895 brood was brood III, and so on 


In 1909 brood XVII appeared, and in 
1910 brood | appt ired again 


“The 


import int 


} 
Listing 


following shows _ the 


more broods, the area in 


the vear of the last 


emergence (up to 1953 ind the year 


which car h occurs 


in which the next emergence is due. 
17-YEAR Broops 


“Brood I—a small brood that occurs 


principally in 
vania, Maryland 
rinia, Virginia, and western North Caro 
ina; 1944, 1961 


scal 
eastern 
1945, 1962 


curs in the 
throughout West Virginia except in the 
extreme southern part 


svilvania, eastern Ohio, and the northern 
Panhandle of West Virginia 


western 


North Carolina 


n abundance over much of the 
eastern 


1936, 1953 


ributed, 


ites, 
the Carolir 


southern part of the United States; ex 
tends into the southern part of Illinois 
ind to northern Missouri; 1946, 1959. 


‘alley from southern Indiana, southern 
Illinois, and Missouri to the Gulf 


1963 


remember the 
irticle 


“Years I nderground for 


southeastern Pennsy! 
northeastern West Vir- 


the eastern 


“Brood Il 


} 


occurs on 
from Connecticut and south 


New York to North Carolina 


yoard 


brood that oc 
Ohio and 


“Brood V—a compact 


eastern half of 


1948, 1965 


occurs in western Penn 


“Brood VIII 


1951. 1968 


Brood IX 
Virginia and 
1952, 1969 


occurs in West Virginia, 
northwestern 
‘Brood X—the largest brood; occurs 
north 
quarter of the United States 


mS WN 


M 


13-YEAR Broops 


Brood XIX 


occurs over much of the 


Brood XXIII—occurs in the Mississippi 
1950, 


Magazine will 
well-illustrated 
titled 
Weeks in the 


Readers of udubor 
excellent 


about the annual cicada 


Sun,” by Ralph and Mildred Donahue, 
published in our May-June 1959 issue. 
Many annual cicadas, so-called in refer- 
ence to their annual emergence, spend 
two, four, or possibly five years under- 
ground as nymphs before emerging and 


becoming adults.—The Editor. 
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The opening had_ been 
played in one of the most poignant 


dramas that exists in nature. Every- 


scene 


where, on the sides of buildings, tele- 
picket mail- 
boxes, and especially the trunks of 
trees, there were dozens, hundreds, 


phone poles, fences, 


thousands of cicadas emerging. The 
cast-off nymphal skins clung like gi- 
gantic buds on the branches of trees 
and bushes. 

Upward and still upward the in 
sects toiled, as if they could not get 
enough of the warm sun after the 
long years of darkness. Up the main 
trunks they crawled, along the larger 
limbs to the twigs and finally to the 
tips of the topmost leaves. 

Here the second in the 
drama was enacted. Crows, jays, rob- 
ins, blackbirds, sparrows, and myr- 


stage 


iads of other insect-eating birds were 
noisily feasting and gorging them- 
selves on this insect food, suddenly 
concentrated within their reach. The 
ground became littered with cicada 
wings which lay like snowflakes be- 
neath the trees, glistening and spar- 
kling. Nature’s great equalization 
process was in full sway, cutting 
insects, lest 
over-run the earth. Although 
the cicadas hardly at all as 
adults, they spend their nymphal life 
underground drinking the sap from 
the tree roots, and thus nature had 
provided that the demand shall not 
exceed the supply. Even as the birds 
thou- 


down the millions of 
they 


feed 


were devouring the cicadas, 
sands more came to take their places, 
and the noisy struggle in the tree- 
tops continued day after day. 

Then, almost beyond the 
of the human ear to comprehend its 
exact beginning, the third stage in 
this drama began. Starting with a 
faint trill as of some small bird o1 


p wel 


frog, a new whisper of sound swept 
through the trees and was gone. In 
a minute it was back again, and died 
away a second time, a third, a fourth. 
Perhaps the fifth or sixth or twen- 
tieth or hundredth time it did not 
die away; it began to swell in vol- 
ume until it became a steady high- 
pitched hum. The amazing sound- 
drums on the backs of the males 
were beginning to vibrate, and the 
tone resounded from one tree to an- 
other. 


} 


At night the sound ceased, and 


the feeding birds flew off to bed, 
leaving the treetops as silent as they 
With the 


had been a week before. 
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Seventeen-year cicada. Photograph by Leonard Lee Rue, III. 


17-year cieada, greatly enlarged in photograph by Cicada nymph emerging from its underground burrow, photo- 
George T. Hillman. graphed by Lynwood M. Chace. 


warm rays of the morning sun, how 
Mid- 
day again quieted the clamor, but 
it began towards evening. 
Thus the first week or two passed, 


ever, the chorus began anew. 
afresh 


while the ranks of the cicadas in the 
augmented 
by the myriads still emerging from 
the ground below. 


trees were continually 


Finally, the heat of 
could no 


mid-day 
longer still the chorus. 
About two weeks after the first cicada 
had been reported, the steady sound 
swelled to gigantic, overwhelming 
proportions. It was everywhere, 
seeming to come from the ground, 
the trees, even from the skies as male 
cicadas flew from one spot to an- 
other, singing as they went. The in- 
dividual songs could not be picked 
out, and the chorus went on with 
deafening insistence—the sound of 
life itself, lived to the fullest by 
creatures privileged to exist a few 
short weeks in the sun 

Such was the tremendous urge and 
drive behind the song that nothing 
short of death would still it. A cicada 
might be seized by a bird or house 
cat, o1 perhaps it might fall into a 
pool already littered with bodies of 
No matter; the 
song would not be denied. It would 


dozens of its fellows 


continue until the songster no longe1 
was alive 

The next scene ope ned when the 
singing was at its height and the ai 
itself throbbed with sound. The 
males began to search out the fe 
males amidst this frenzy of noise 
and activity. No longer were indi- 
viduals content to clamber over one 
another in an effort to get to the top 
of a bush or tree, but they began to 
pair off for the great purpose which 
seems to motivate all life—the per- 
petuation of the species. In pairs 
they lined the branches and limbs, 
the males still singing, the females 
silent and alert. The mating process 
of the cicadas is wonderfully simple. 
A brief attachment of the bodies olf 
the males to the females, and the 


process is over. 

All the years of slow toil through 
the earth, the laborious crawling of 
a bursting body up into the sun- 
light, the 
of many 


emergence of a creature 
colors, and the terrible 
gauntlet through the ranks of the 
chattering birds—all have been in 
preparation for this brief moment in 
the sun. The principals in this 


drama have played their roles with- 
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flaw, 
tremendous urge 


out rehearsal and without 


driven by some 
and led by some commanding law 


beyond our understanding. 


The work of the males was done. 
One by one, the songs died, and the 
slowly numbing legs lost their grasp 
on the limbs to which they had 
clung. Down they fluttered, perhaps 
catching briefly to a leaf or twig, but 
slowly, inexorably being drawn to 
the earth from which they came, un 
til they lay amid the debris of the 
nymphal shells which they had split 
asunder a few weeks before. 


The task of the females was not 
yet finished. The needle-like ovi 
normally half-hidden _ be- 
neath the abdomen, lanced deep into 
the tender bark of the 


which they rested. Egg after egg 


positor, 
branch on 


was deposited in the green tissue un 
til the body of the female, which had 
been bursting with its precious cargo, 
Then, 
like the males, their legs gradually 
lost their hold and they, too, fell to 
the ground. Now there 
adults left, only the eggs, like tiny 


became empty and shrunken. 


were no 


grains of rice that appeared lifeless 
and hopelessly inadequate for the 
long task ahead 


A few days later the shells of the 
eggs began to crack and tiny nymphs 
struggled forth. Soon the limbs, trees, 
and shrubs were once again peopled, 
this time with tiny ant-like replicas 
of the big nymphs which had strug 
gled upwards so recently. 


With no guide to point the way, 
they followed the same plan which 
has been carried out for past ages 
feeding for a few brief weeks on the 
life-giving sap of the upper branches 
then dropping to the ground and 
burrowing down to the tree roots. 
Down beneath the surface into the 
cool soil they burrowed. There each 
attaches itself, the slender beak in- 
serted into the tissues of the root 
from whence comes its only food 
for the next 17 years. The sound 
and the clamor have died away. The 
earth is silent once more. Not one 
living periodical cicada can be found 
above ground over the length and 
breadth of this area. The years will 
be long before its allotted time re- 
turns. Other broods in other years 
will appear in places, but not until 
1974 will the first full-grown nymph 
of this 1957 brood make its way 


above ground. THE END 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW — Continued from page 103 


in North America, not 
Washington, D. C., or in Toronto, 
where there are some rather good 


even in 


communication systems among the 
field glass fraternity. 

How wonderful were those Satur- 
day and Sunday field trips when we 
met before dawn at the cafeteria in 
Harvard Square! Like a command- 
ing general, Ludlow took charge. A 
council of war was held the evening 
Ihe weather maps and tide 
tables were studied. Each hour was 


before. 


mapped out so that the most produc- 
tive places would be visited at the 
most opportune time. From dark to 
dark our forces invaded the realm of 
the birds with military thoroughness. 
Crossing a field we deployed our 
ranks on a wide front so that no bird 
slipped by. Fast travel between 
strategic areas with a tankful of gas 
and good brakes was part of our tac- 
tics. Twice on round the clock “Big 
Days,” starting with owls and ending 
with owls, we broke the all-time rec- 
ord for Massachusetts. Our top 
count was 161, but I presume this 
has been exceeded since by another 
group. 

Very few North 


eluded Ludlow Griscom. 


American birds 
His world 
life list was well over 3,000. Even 
during his long illness he insisted on 
expanding his world experiences and 
virtually against doctor's orders set 
off for Mexico and Africa. After a 
total of somewhere between 10,000 
and 11,000 field trips he had learned 
to call off birds in a split second so 
quickly and surely that his scientific 
colleagues thei 
doubts. What gave him this edge? 
Let us look at his early background. 
Brought up in a family with a tradi- 
tion of international diplomacy, he 
crossed the Atlantic 15 times before 
he was 28. He spoke French and 
German, not as an American speaks 
them, but as a European. All told, 
he learned to speak five languages 
fluently, could read ten easily, and 
could translate up to 18 with a little 


sometimes had 


help. As a youngster, he played the 
piano so proficiently that by the 
time he became a young man he had 
to make a choice between the career 
of a concert pianist and that of an 


ornithologist. There came a time 
when he could further his art only 
by devoting eight hours a day to the 

Continued on page 146 
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Birding En Route to Science Meetings h the others in go far i warblers and, if you are lucky, ob 
serve a pileated woodpecker or two 


RNITHOLOGISTS 

. ' Pe you are just plain lazy, you 

move Nese aay ‘ at r¢ : 

ecaiad ' can stay on the campgrounds and 
ecte in attendance 

| | Lk watch the colony of clift swallows on 

thologica meetings ike, OF CA 


20 the barn or sit beside the Red Pine 
imple, the June 1959 annual mec 


ing of the Wilson Ornithological 
Societv at Rockland, Maine, and the 


the America! 


Feeding Station which, all summe1 
long, regularly ittracts purple 


finches and five kinds of wood peck 
annual meeting ol 

si . ers hairy, downy, red-bellied, red 
Ornithologists’ Union at Regina 


Saskatchewan, in August. Both gath 


erings were unprecedented in thei 


headed, and yellow-bellied sapsucke1 
Even if you do not have the 
chance to attend a session at the 
remoteness from centers of member 
. — s Wisconsin Camp, you should stop in 
ship, yet the turnout at Rockland Ka 
is we did. It is 117 miles northeast 
of Minneapolis-St Paul and 250 


miles northwest of Milwaukee To 


was more than 300; at Regina, nearl\ 


100. Neither organization had ever 


had much heavier attendance an 
reach the Camp, go first to Sarona, 
where 
: Wisconsin, and then follow the direc 
One reason, if ist 
tional signs east for four miles 
thologists like out-of-the 


for meetings is that they have a EERE RES, SO A Virgin Prairie in Minnesota 
chance, if they go by il to do someé 


; \t Minneapolis, we joined Dr. and 
ura 


o ( o the 1 \ sNors j bi agin ria ‘ ys 
finding along th ly In spo ld ittl Mrs. W. J. Breckenridge, going in 
} 9 ot otherwis \ > 
that they might no 1erwise have Lge = al ae their car. “Breck” and Dorothy, like 
the excuse to investigalt That was 


the case with mv wife and myself 


ourselves, had looked forward as 


a much to the trip to Regina as the 
when we set out in August 1959 from 


Michigan to attend the A.O.U. meet 
ie ly see al were several places we wanted to 
ing at Regina. For the first time we i ; 
sO! } irce ( r look 


meeting we were to attend. There 


over. Breck was particularly 
were able to visit the Audubon Camp 


of Wisconsin which 
summer of operation 


anxious to check up on a 300-acre 

Bobolinks and clay-col stretch of virgin prairie in Mahno- 

ws ar ymmon inhabi men County in northwestern Minne- 

open uplands. The camp sota. This, for me, was one of the 
surrounded by a magnif highlights of the trip. 

Although the youngest of the Na cent virg forest of sugar maple, The area is owned by the Minne- 

tional Audubon Society’s four sum basswood, and hemlock, where you sota Conservation Department and 


The Audubon Camp of Wisconsin 


mer camps, it is already on a pa can get acquainted with cerulean used for special biological studies. 
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As Breck had been directing some 
of the work, he was intimately ac- 
quainted with the spot. Thus we had 
the great advantage of a guided tour. 

If you think a virgin prairie looks 
like any other uncultivated area of 
the open plains, you have a surpris¢ 
ahead of you. It has grasses, to be 
sure, but it is no “sea of grass.” The 
true unspoiled prairie, whose sod 
has never been turned or otherwis« 
exploited, supports a rich flora of 


some ihundred or more herbaceous 


species, many of which have showy 
flowers. On seeing such an environ 


ment, one can readily understand 
what the early western settlers meant 
by “the blooming prairi 

Although it was August, this area 
with blossoming 


was still colorful 


asters (3 kinds), sunflowers and 
goldenrods 2 kinds each), closed 
blazing-stars, Liatris, and 
Had we 


there in June or early July we would 


gentians, 
bog-stars, Parnass been 
have been treated to an eye-catching 
display of flowering harebells, scarlet 


paintcups, wood 


lilies, Indian-paint 
(Lithospermum canescens), wild ber- 
gamots, prairie clovers, pink phlox, 
I should 
small white 
Cypripedium candi 


blooming in 


surf-peas, and many others 
like to have 


lady's slippers, 


seen the 


dum, when they 
mid-June 

\ virgin prairie has a rich fauna 
Loo Here there were such species as 
gopher, Franklin's 
jackrab 


snake northern 


the badger, pocket 
ground squirrel, whit 
bit, plains gartel 
and Dakota toad. Dur 
bobolink 1S 


the commonest nesting bird. Other 


prairie skink 
ing June and July th 
include the greate. 


birds prairi 


chicken, upland plover, short-eared 
owl, western meadowlark. savannah 
ind Henslow’s 


sparrow, Sparrow 


Che presence of several sloughs and 
marshy places in the area accounts 


Wilson's phala 
rope, black tern, LeConte’s sparrow, 


for horned grebe 
and Nelson's sharp-tailed sparrow.* 

Untortunatelys the Mahnomen 
area is closed, owing to the fact that 
the studies being made are still in 
progress However, the Conservation 


Department owns another virgin 
prairie, 2,000 to »,000 acres in extent, 
which is open and can be easily 


reached from the little town of Roth 


say (north of Fergus Falls on US 


* For 
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Route 52) by 
west for two to three miles. 


proceeding directly 
The 
prairie extends north and northwest 
from this point. According to Dr. 
Breckenridge, the flora and fauna 
are practically the same as in the 
Mahnomen area. 
In case you may wonder how it 
happens that this large tract of vir 
gin prairie has escaped the plow, the 
explanation is that in the early days 
he water level was considerably 
higher, making the land too wet for 
cultivation. With the present drain 
ige program, the water level has re 
ceded, but not before the land came 
into the posse ssion ol the Conserva 


tion Department 


Stop-Over at Kenmare, North Dakota 


Our trip to Regina was planned so 
as to allow a leisurely stop in the 
North Da 
kota, for some bird finding with Dr. 
and Mrs. Robert T. 
truly remarkable couple. Despite his 
Bob and Ann 


manage to get in an 


prairie town of Kenmare, 
Gammell—a 


big medical practice, 
enormous 
amount of bird work, with the result 
that they know the their 
state from border to border. Frankly, 
I don’t know how I could have writ 
ten the North Dakota chapter in my 
book without their help 


birds of 


Recently the Gammells have un- 
dertaken 


would expect, if he knows the Gam 


bird-banding and, as one 


have gone into it 
Within a period 


mells well, they 
full steam ahead. 
of about 27 months they have put 
bands on nearly 11,000 individuals 
representing 156 species, and have 
received exciting re- 


already some 


turns and recoveries. But their most 
astonishing accomplishment was cap 
turing and banding over 5300 birds 
one spring day in their own yard! 

The date was May 22. Working al 
from sundown in 


most sunup to 


their yard, which is within the resi 
dential area of Kenmare and com 
prises about an acre with a few trees, 
they caught with mist nets and traps 
altogether 315 birds representing 28 
species. One black-billed cuckoo and 
one vellow-shafted flicker were the 
only Almost half 


(151) were Swainson’s thrushes: the 


non-passerines. 


(43) were gray-cheeked 
third 

Nine 
were warblers and nine more were 
fringillids. About three-fourths of 
the 28 species were birds that inhabit 


next highest 
thrushes; the (17) were Balti 


more orioles. of the species 


trees and shrubs. 


What 
complishment astonishing is not the 
they banded 
have banded 
many more hundreds in one day), 
but the fact that they were able to 


makes the Gammell’s ac- 
number of _ birds 


(numerous people 


catch this number of migrating, tree- 
and-shrub birds (1) during the day 
(2) in the midst of a busy town (3) 
on the open prairie (4) late in the 
spring. It’s a revelation on bird mi- 
gration in the northern Great Plains. 


Opportunities at Kenmare 

Besides being adjacent to the Des 
Lacs National Wildlife Refuge, de- 
scribed in my western guide as one 
of the finder, 
Kenmare makes a fine headquarters 


musts for the bird 


if you want to get acquainted with 
birdlife of the northern Great Plains. 
There are fine motels here, and there 
are the Gammells who are most gen- 
erous in direc ting people to the best 
spots for such difficult-to-find birds 
as the Sprague’s pipit and Baird’s 
sparrow. 

In case you do some bird finding 
in the Kenmare 
Tasker’s Coulee, a fascinat 
ravine. After you have 
plains, 


area, don’t neglect 
visiting 
Ing woodsy 
spent hours on the open 
battling the winds and squinting in 
the glaring sun, it’s a special delight 
to drop into this retreat, not only for 
i rest and change of scene, but also 
shrub and 


hardly 


to observe an array of 
forest birds that you can 
believe is within hundreds of miles. 
Among the 50 nesting species that 
here are the 
Cooper's and hawks, 


black billed cuckoo, long-eared owl, 


have been recorded 


Swainson’s 


hairy and downy woodpeckers, east 
Praill’s 


and least flycatchers, house wren, cat 


ern and western kingbirds, 


bird, brown thrasher, veery, red-eved 
vireo, black-and-white warbler, yel- 
chat, 


low warbler, vyellow-breasted 


Baltimore oriole, rufous-sided tow- 
hee, and clay-colored sparrow 
Tasker’s Coulee covers about 450 
acres and is within the boundaries of 
the Des Lacs Refuge. The part avail- 
able by car is the picnic and public 
use area maintained by the refuge 
Kenmare Park Board. You 
can reach this by turning west on the 


south side of the Kenmare Public 


and the 


School and proceeding across the 
Take the left fork in the 


road after passing the headquarters 


valley. 


of the refuge and follow directional 


signs to the coulee, which is 314 


miles from the school —THE END 
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This can be the site of 
a two-week adventure 
for you exploring the 
outdoor world. 


Experienced teacher-naturalists guide you 
at the AUDUBON CAMP of CALIFORNIA 
7000 feet up in the High Sierra near Don 
ner Pass and Lake Tahoe Here you have 
the unique opportunity to see how plant 
and animal communities change with vari 
ations in altitude. Every day is an outdoor 
day exploring learning sharing never 
to-be-forgotten moments while a new 


world of nature is revealed. Each session 


is packed with stimulating experiences 


Quote: “We shall continue the rest of our 
lives to find unexpected new sprouts pop 
ping up from the seeds planted during our 
experiences at Sugar Bowl.” Froma couple 
who attended California Camp together in 
1959. 
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DO WE WANT TO SAVE THE WHOOPING CRANE ?— Continued from page 124 


ind there are numerous butterflies. 
Among the butterflies, an outstand- 
g admiral, 


Limenitis 
it typihed the wild and yet quiet 


1nY species 18 ] whi 
themis, and we felt that 
auty of this wondrous place to 
picture young whooping crane, 
strong of leg but still flightless, stalk 
i fluttering 1dmiral” 


| exubei 


he licop 


inue to live 

April untul Octob 
why these gre 
the Inviolatl 


northern wilde 


VIVE 


south, the remnant 
till available 
eCXas Coast. 


cond 


micern 


ilone the 
\s of this 


riting the ict route has not been 
mMnounces know what 


ts proximit whoop 
ing crane 

here re iw I este Lite lative 
routes, one north fr Rive 
Mackenzi og] way to 


ind thence to Pine Point 


ong he 


ike inother from 
Waterways 
Bulltalo Park to 


vill make 
wl oping 
est bank 
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quent invasion of Wood Buffalo 
Park, would be bad enough. The 
Little Buffalo is not “just another” 
stream. Ernest Thompson Seton was 
of the opinion that “the Little Buf- 
falo is the most beautiful river in 
the whole world except, perhaps, its 
affluent, the Nyarling”’ (see ‘The 
Arctic Prairies,”” by Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton, p. 120). Railroad em- 
bankments that block the natural 
drainage of the Sass, Klewi, Nyar- 
ling and their tributaries, will bring 
changes in the 
country There will be 
fires along the right-of-way, difficult 
Chere will be 


about ecologic al 


upstre am. 


to control in summer. 
telegraph lines, always a hazard to 
large birds. Far worse, there will be 
a means ol ready access lor people 
into an area that has been free of 
such penetration on the ground since 
the Pleistocene. And once the door 
has been ope ned, who knows to what 
lengths it will go? 


\ railroad line along the west 
bank of the Little Buffalo might 
come as close as eight or ten miles, 
ur line, 
grounds. From the point ot view ol 


from the edge of the nesting 


maximum security for the whooping 
crane, this is too close for comfort. 
It there is no stopping a west bank 
route, then a tight, permanently re- 


stricted and completely inviolate 
refuge area must be set up so as to 
prevent, for all time to come, any 
further violation of that portion of 
Wood Buffalo Park that includes the 
whooping crane’s breeding grounds 
\ refuge area of maximum ellective- 
ness, including a safe buffer strip on 
all sides, should incorporate all that 
sector of the park north of latitude 
60° north, and extend from the Lit- 
tle Buffalo River (or the railroad 
right-of-way!) west to longitude 
114°10’ W. 

An absolute minimum would be 
an area extending north of 60° and 
including east and west from longi- 
tude 113° W. to 113° 50° W. (see 
map top of page 123) 

It is my conviction that most, and 
perhaps in the final analysis, all of 
the breeding pairs in any given year, 
nest in the upper Sass, Klewi, and 
Nyarling region. It seems very likely 
that all whooping crane pairs do not 
nest every year, hence a greater con- 
centration of breeding pairs, and a 
larger production of young, in some 
years than in others. A considerable 
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percentage of the total population, 
young of the previous two seasons 
and old or otherwise unmated indi- 
viduals, do not nest at all, and may 
not even show up in this region in 
the summer months.* But the fact 
remains, that here, in this particulat 
spot, within the ponds and marshes 
and potholes of this special habitat, 
the future—the ultimate survival—of 
the whooping crane is at stake. 
Surely 
can be confined to a sector that will 


a projected railroad route 


do no immediate harm, and every 
reasonable precaution taken to con- 
trol unnecessary damage to wildlife 
and scenery, throughout both con- 
struction and subsequent operation. 
should be in- 


Adequate culverts 


stalled to prevent the plugging or 
diversion of streams and the disrup- 
tion of natural drainage. Fire pre- 
vention practices can be put in op- 
eration. Firearms should be forbid- 
den within the area, and if black 


bears raid the construction camps 


for food, they can be chased off with 
shouts and gestures, as we chased 
them when we were camping in this 
same region. Dogs should also be 
strictly forbidden. Finally, the Ca- 
nadian Wildlife Service should be 
requested to appoint an officer, or 
ofhcers, to patrol the right-of-way 
throughout the construction stage to 
enforce these regulations. 


30th of these situations, in Texas 
at one end of the line and in Wood 
Buffalo Park at the other, are obvi- 
ously critical. The Wildlife Services 
of both countries would like to do 
something to remove the 
danger, and to strengthen their hand 


present 


with regard to the future in these 
two areas. There is grave doubt that 
they will have much success, how- 
ever, unless there is a loud, long and 
indignant expression of public opin- 
ion on the subject. Do we really 
want to save the whooping crane? 
What happens in these two widely 
separated but vital areas in the near 
future may well give us the answer. 


[THE END 
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becoming ever more insistent in 
their demands for the opening of re- 
stricted areas to public hunting and 
trapping. State forests have always 
been open, but nowadays the ba 
riers are being let down in hitherto 
inviolate state parks. Better highways 
and faster cars add to the hunting 
pressure, locally. Against these odds 
the wildlife population must seek to 
maintain itself. Some years ago, at 
the articulate insistence of the sports 
men, the trapping season in Massa- 
chusetts was lengthened by a month 
despite the warning of the Division 
of Fish and Game that the furbear- 
ers could hardly stand a lengthened 
season. Today the law remains un 
changed, except that the beaver take 


has been doubled. 


In addition to possessing a highly- 
prized pelt, the otter must contend 
with the enmity of many fishermen, 
who regard the otter asa compe titor. 
Yet analyses have shown that, even 
in gamefish waters, an appreciable 
proportion ot the otter’s diet consists 
of forage fish, crayfish, and amphib- 
ians, and speedy trout are passed up 
in favor of slower-moving prey. Like 
other carnivores, the otter eats what 
it can catch. When times are lean it 
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will include insects and earthworms 
in its diet. 

Now that I was completely assured 
of the presence of otters on our land, 
I redoubled my watch for their activ 
ities. Never did I see one of them, 
but at intervals their tracks would 
show along the river for a few days 
at a time. These intervals were due 
to the otter’s habit of circling a wide 
area, a habit caused by the necessity 
of following its food supply. In win- 
ter, as one stream or lake freezes 
over, the otter must move on till it 
finds another body of open water, 
and sometimes it journeys overland 
between waterways. But recurrently, 
the tracks and the sweeping paths 
along the appeared. 
Each time I saw them I rejoiced. 


river's edge 


Unfortunately, the portion of the 
river’s bank that our otters visited 
has too many piles of rocks which 
give them no chance for a steep, 
Still, from the evi- 
snow, 


coasting slide. 


dence of the well-furrowed 
they managed to have a high time 
bounding and sliding below the 
rocks, at the very edge of the river. 

When summer came, to my de 


light, I continued to find occasional 


ntinued on page 148 
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Plant And Animal 
World Is Waiting To Be 
Explored By You. 


The AUDUBON CAMP of MAINE dis- 
plays a variety of plants and animals — 
for here the forest comes down to meet 
the sea. Expert naturalists guide daily 
field trips to oceanic islands to ‘observe 
nesting cormorants, gulls, and terns — to 
explain. nature’s wonders as they unfold 
before you — help you gain knowledge 
and methods of imparting what you learn 
to others. This beautiful and unspoiled 
island is.:maintained by the Society as the 
Todd Wildlife Sanctuary. 


For anyone 18 years of age or over. 


Quote: “— it opened my eyes to so many 
new avenues of thought and study that I 
shall never be at a loss for something to 
read about or about which to think and 
observe.” From a letter from Mrs. Gladys 
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Sugar as a food 
for Hummingbirds 


By Adele Lewis Grant 


fh: 


or elsewhere on th property 
scores of hummingbirds at 
sanctuary, even hundreds, during 
spring and fall migration They 
vind very actively, shooting up 
the air, through the trees, or 
each other hither and yon 
but a listless manner 
Brown in his article, claimed 
hummingbirds fed on honey and 
ere noticeably larger in statu 
had more brilliant plumage than 
msuming sugar and water. One 
mders just how invone could t 
difference in size of a hummingbird 
te! ind one fed 


the individual 


About the Author 


G,rant ts a member or tine 
of Directors of the California 
lubon Society, and a member 
n Fernando Audubon Society 
said, in a recent letter 
it the Tucker Bird Sanctu 
ry strongly that Mr. Brow 
should be answered 
proud of the sanctuary and 
birds we eed there ilso 
people who come to set 
one Sunday over 600 
came We pay a man 
his wilt to act iS Curators 
ntallvy, the sanctuary 1s 
ipporting 
We do not object to people fe 
ionev and water to birds if the 
It is just that we have been 
successful in using the sugar 
| water solution I recall that 
Iucker started feeding equal 
of sugar and water, but alter 
i while, he changed to two parts ol 
water to one of sugar. We have used 
that for vears and have found no 


vidence that it is harmful.’ 
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birds were in hand where they could 
be measured and weighed. The bril- 
liance of the plumage is most d« pendent 
upon light factors; that is, the direction 
of the light in relation to the position 
of the bird and the observer How 
this could be evaluated comparatively 
is certainly debatable unless two birds 
were side by side so that the light 
factors were equal 

The California 


lieves that honey ind water could be 


Audubon Society be 


used as food for the birds but the chief 
objection that hone, erments too 
rapidly when exposed to sunlight, even 
though the water has been boiled. The 
birds refuse to drink fermented honey. 
holds fe use of 


The Same objection 


brown sugal ind wate! these 
have been tried the sanctuary 
We maintain tl he hummingbirds 
not feed 
feeders Wat rem with bin 


oculars and wv I \ ee them darting 


only on ral ind water 


into the air | usually too 

small for us t et ‘ | the 

unde ! f leaves nd s the 

bark of tre 

spiders im tin ts hiding in 

crevices We onfident that they 
] 


opotamn Lilie it sy t¢ 5 ind 


sm ill 


minerals 
from th find to 
maintain 

Dr 1 Delacour 
Los Angeles Museun I rnithologist 


ind aviarist of note, feeds hummingbirds 


tor of the 


it his home and he says he does not 


‘believe that the feeding of a sugar and 
water solution is at all detrimental to 
the welfare of hummingbirds in the 
open 

NX H Me | nm active member 
San Bernardino Audubon Society 

perience in feeding hum 
mingbirds H savs tl t r has found 
no evidence of any harm yming to the 
birds through feeding them rar and 
water. Moreovet relerring to Mr 
Brown's account o dead hum 
mingbirds found around the feeders at 
a feeding station near Idyllwild in the 
San Jacinto Mountains in California 
Dr. Mellor says that he was present 
when Mr Adams tl 


feeding station) was spraving the feed 


owner of the 


ing bottles frequent with a commer 
cial spray containing a mixture of nico 
tine and DDT. This was used to dis 
courage the bees that clustered around 
bottles. Dr. Mellor believed 


hummingbirds found 


the feeding 
that the dead 
near the feeders were killed by the 
poison in the spray and not by feeding 
on the sugar and water mixture. Further, 
after Mr. . 
spray, he did not find any more dead 
Incidentally, Mr. Adams, 
Mellor’s account, now uses 


Adams discontinued using this 
birds. accord 
ing to Dr 
a sugar and water solution to which 
he adds Stewart’s Formula Vitamins. In 
an article in The Western Meadowlark 
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of the San Bernardino Audubon Society 
for December, 1959, Dr 
“I have never found any factual data 


Mellor writes: 
to substantiate the claims made fot 
honey over sugar and there are several 
disadvantages to honey. I think one of 
the most eloquent facts supporting the 
premise that diluted sugar syrup is not 
hummingbirds 


harmful to non-caged 


who get their vitamins, and 


4 


prote in, 
other food elements from nature is the 
Audubon 
Hummingbird 


experience of the California 
Society at the Tucker 
Sanctuary 

Terres, Editor of Audubor 


Sept mber-Octobe1 


John K 
Magazine p. 196 
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PATENTED 

Actual photograph of cardinul feeding 
Designed to make the seeds in it accessible 
either to all birds, or only to cardinals, gros- 
beaks, chickadees, and certain others. Can 
easily be adjusted to exclude English spar- 
rows. One filling lasts many days — seed 
fully protected from rain and snow — non- 
rust hardware — flow of seed is automatic 
— hulls kept out of seed hopper and also 
off your lawn — green baked enamel finish 
— a truly beautiful garden accessory. 


BEVERLY SPECIALTIES CO. 
10331 S. LEAVITT CHICAGO, ILL, 
FEEDER $7.75 POST PAID 
STAND FOR FEEDER WITH 
ENAMELED SQUIRREL GUARD $6.50 


Fountain Spray 


for Soug Gide 


Portable Spray to set in Your Bird Bath 


Birds can’t resist this rainbow mist — a 
unique portable unit which connects to hose 
outlet at house in a minute permits inde- 
pendent use of garden hose uses scarcely 
any water adjusts from full rainbow mist 
down to 1/3 gal. per hr. water always 
fresh may also be used for gentle spray- 
ing of plants seedlings, or in greenhouse — 
solid brass, aluminum and stainless steel 
parts with 50 ft. miniature plastic hose 
will not mark grass longer hose available 

makes your bird bath more useful and 
beautiful. 

Price $12.75 complete Post Paid 


BEVERLY SPECIALTIES CO. 
10331 S. LEAVITT ST.. CHICAGO 43, ILL. 
Spray pedestal only, with 6 ft. miniature 
hose and fitting to connect to your garden 
hose but without independent valve feature 


$6.95. 
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at he had been Certainly the experience of the obser 


’ r solution yn vers at the sanctuary indicates that this 
» of water) for many sO - THE ENpb 


. a , ? ' 
Dinah Dee’s irs without any apparent harm to 
P] 


n birds He emphasiz n I i - 
Fabulous | | Perc | Editor’s Comment 
vetween feeding wild humming f 
ind capti hummingbirds. We \s we wrote, in a recent letter to 
Dr. Grant, we had not realized when 


HUMMINGBIRD feed only wild birds at the sanctuary 
: > - 2 , > 
lieve that the wild birds can we published Mr. Brown’s article in 


md de humt imecces and er spiders the November-December 1959 issue of 
FEEDER g heir protein and minerals in Audubon Magazine, that we would be 
: inviting what appears to be a contro 
versy, particularly in California, The 
late Mr. Brown's claim that honey-water 
is a healthier food than sugar to offer 
wild hummingbirds was based on the 


way. Many plants, especially thos 
(actual photograph) 1f more nectar in their flowers, are 


vn in the garden at the sanctuary 


hummingbirds sip the nectar from 


ywers as well as tl sugar and 


r in the fe general belief by nutritionists and others 
Mr. Robert S. Woods that honey is a more complete food 
Histories of Nort] Amer , uckoos than sugar. Also, we do know that 


soatsuckers, Humming sugar-water fed (one to two parts of 


Allies” (Bulletin 176 
s when thei 


water) to captive hummingbirds in the 
New York Zoological Gardens was 
harmful to them but this may not be 
true of wild hummingbirds which get 


mingbirds 


This fabulous feeder will fill your yard with beau 
tiful hummingbirds. Simple to fill, easy to clean sO i vhicl ’ 1 
oe proof armen enclosed. Perfect gift aan mes a ee foods—insects and nectar—in their diets 
r ur if vi , . 
a Bg A —y are . : : . , see Audubon Mag 1¢, p. 196, Septem 
$3.75 fer two. Each additional $1.50. U.S 1902 
and Possessions and Canada an Anna’s hummingbird ntained 3 This is the kind of problem which 


more exercise and include other natural 


ber-October 1955 issue 


Unconditionally Guaranteed. No COD's Please ' hoppers. | pide f] ind the! can be resolved to evervone’s satisfac 

Writ y 
rite nsect remains it ' ow man tion only by scientific experiments. Until 
then, we believe it might be better, if 


DINAH DEE Mee ee ee ae 
r. Bro me ssun ; one wishes to offer sugar-water to hum 


Post Office Box 6734, Dept. 46 ; mingbirds, to use it one part sugar to 
San Antonio 9, Texas ‘ I ¢ e¢ rs t ri st | three of water inste id ot one to two 
We believe it is better to err on the 


side of a “lean” sugar-water mixture 


her than a too-rich one, and that 
regardless of past experience, protecting 
tl] birds we feed from any potential 

irm should come first 
DHe Epiror 


NATURE AND MAN — 
nature, we have used the most pr 
cious gift of science; if we under- 
are that in the past h stand even superficially we have had 
16 ROOM MARTIN HOUSE economically eless re science’s greatest blessing. True 
longe! people with | science does not consist of quarterly 
shipper il ie | Iscape iseless reports and sure-fire returns. 
But man is not merely a thinker 


Ventilated-Painted White | ake Gar ben Ge 2 


Well « neere t eht-nig tn Ons : 4 4 quires appropriate natural surround- 


is a biological organism. He ré 


age a ane merete enaul ings fon the play ol his activities 
"aes rear press is destroy tl ise] One function of a spacious world 
—e where natural beauty and complexity 
machine sere , i have full sway would be not only in 
SED, GRE Sorewe CarmEEnES inder alt id | its food for man’s thought, but also 
— a —_ move 4 nuts for access ind more of the indi in its being food and a place of 
ry hea icebox. Natu n ie refuge for his body. People are 
tion ) ementally hardly justified in having bodies, 
BO deste a b ng the they derive so little good from them 
mounted on 134” floor flange and 1% ts multitude of forms and Perspective cannot altogether be 
pipe purchased at any hardware stor ig the mind by its offering of taught; it has to be “discovered” by 


1 instructions furnished ) 


(sketch and f . . a . ; 
ilternatives to dictatorships of fad the individual. If men, in their 


VALLEY BIRD SHOPPE ind fashion and decree. If we look leisure time are lured away from 


Chagrin Falls, Box 72, Solon, Ohio deeply into relatively undisturbed the social and intellectéal opiates 


ty 1 
LiCCl 
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Attract Beautiful Hummingbirds 


3 HUMMINGBIRD FEEDERS $1.50 
P 
Stained Glass Flowers lure Ruby-throated Goan of 
Flashing flight. ‘‘Just 
\ sugar and water and a 
Rs nd serve 


Plymouth 3, Mass. 
“Everything for Wild Birds’’—Cataloque Free 


GLOBE HUMMINGBIRD 
AND WILD BIRD FEEDER 
Attracts birds the year around. Ideal gift 
for anyone who has a garden or patio. 
Patented feature found only in the 
Globe Feeder keeps ants and bees 

away. At your nursery or pet shop 
or send $6.00 plus P.P., wt. 3 Ibs 
A“ J. D. Diess, 2931 Franklin St., La 
Crescenta, Calif. Nursery and Pet 


Shop Inquiries Invited. 
YEAR 


ROUND ~—— 


BIRDBATH 


sgring birds to ve 
garden with this yea 


round birdbath 


Wrought iron 
(height above gr 
8"), porcelain er 
eled bow! 16 


all in lovely soft gr 


Service 
Department 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, New York 


HERBERT L. 
STODDARD, 
SR. 


Eminent Field 
Biologist 


Says 


“My most interesting ornithological project 
of the past five years, to be continued as long 
as possible in the future, is an intensive study 
of bird mortality at a north Florida TV Tower 
his is almost as much a study of weather as 
if nocturnal migration of eastern North Amer 
fudubon Field 


ican birds i 
able in this study, both for the Regional Re 


Votes is indispens 
ports and the introductory summaries in each 
issue. The weather picture presented for the 
vast region involved is most valuable. In my 
opinion, the National Audubon Society is 
making its greatest contribution to technical 
wrnithology in acting as the clearing house. 
and in gathering and digesting a vast amount 
ot otherwise unobtainable information on bird 
I hope that this 
publication will be continued and expanded.” 


peudubou 
Fidld Notes 


Subscription for one year 
For two years 
For three years .. 


nigration, fluctuations, et 


(Single copies of April issue 
Christmas Bird Count $2.00) 


1130 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 28, N. Y. 
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of cities, something has been accom- 
plished. If, during that harried 
truancy, they gain a glimmer of 
understanding, a minor miracle has 
occurred. There is real danger that 
a whole generation of people will 
one day be reared away from con 
tacts with wild nature. Something 
compulsive is needed to make at 
least a few people into a part of 
the country: not for fresh air merely, 
but for benefits that the country 
nurse can never measure. 

It is indeed hard to see how man 
can long maintain contact with na 
\ kind 


of human management is needed 


ture in the years that face us. 


We must do the managing, with 
nature and man’s place in it clearly 
in view. No kind of self-manage 
ment is so much needed as popula 
tion control. Without that, any ap 
preciable amount of “nature” of 
any kind is out of the question. 
Consider the bad names, the crooked 
statistics, and the hoots of derision 
with which Thomas Robert Malthus 
these days, and 


looms 


is “proved wrong” 
you will see the task that 
ahead. 

Society-worship lies deep among 
our roots. Abstractions of nature in 
still-life, in formal gardens, or regi- 
mented agriculture, are held up as 
not only substitutes for but even 


improvements upon nature. The 
sense of husbandry fostered by for 
estry, game management, or outdooi 
recreation means for some people 
that they are not liable to the 
same ethical strictures that ought to 
govern human activity in any field of 
nature. The feeling is deep that 
more basic laws of nature can be dis 
than in 


the field or at the observational level, 


covered in the laboratory 
and that the resulting “control” over 
nature is the chief glory of man. 
Many 
peculiarly 
essence of humanity gets entombed 


persons also insist that a 

mystical and durable 
in bronze, cast into marble, molded 
onto canvas, or enshrined in great 
They belittle the role of 
in its sym- 


buildings. 
environment, not only 
bolical function, but also its vital 
role in providing the largeness of 
bounty that makes leisure possible. 
Such people desire—or in practice, 
encourage, and make inevitable—a 
world smothered into humanized 
stability. Some of them desire—or 
overlook—the stabilization of hu- 


manity that must follow as man, cut 
ntinued on page 144 
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SURE-FIRE HUMMINGBIRD FEEDER 


Place our feeders among your flowers and you'll be 
delighted at your success in attracting these fasci- 
nating little birds. Each glass vial is inserted in a 
strong 20-inch wire rod which is easy to place 
wherever you wish, Set consists of three feeders, a 
plastic squeeze bottle for easy refilling, and a bot- 
tle of red coloring for your sugar syrup, all for 
only $2.45 ppd. Send for Free catalogue. 


Gifts for wild birds and bird lovers 
BLAIR'S, Dept. A-6 


25 De Russey Lane, Cornwall, N. Y. 


MARTIN 
HOUSE 


The Garden Craft 10-compartment 
Martin House is the smallest size 
recommended for attracting these 
sociable songsters. The Garden 
Craft Martin House has attracted 
purple martins every spring, year after year. Patented, 
take-apart construction makes cleaning easy. Furnished 
either unfinished or painted green and white. Size 
21x 21x 24> in. Shipping weight 60 Ibs. 

Unfinished, f.o.b. Crystal Lake 

Painted, green and white 

Crating charge 

(Erection pole available) 


Write for catalogue 


STERNE LUMBER COMPANY 
50 Woodstock Street, Crystal Lake, Illinois 


a — ——— 


The Feeder For 
Hummingbirds Only 


i 


This is the only improvement in Humming 
bird feeders ever made. Neither the bees nor 
any other bird can reach the honey water so- 


lution. It cannot possibly drip. After these 
tiny birds have had their fill of the nectar, 
they seem to be bubbling over with the sheer 
joy of living, and will repay you many times 
over with their aerial acrobatics. 

We have been feeding the Hummers for 
many years and are just as fascinated by 
them today as we were the first time we saw 
one sit on the tiny perch, fold his wings, 
poke his long bill in the small opening and 
go to work on the goodies. 

An UNUSUAL AND THOUGHTFUI 
GIFT. Sorry, no C.0.D.’s. Price $2.95. Add 
25¢ toward postage. IN CALIFORNIA—add 
12¢ tax and 23¢ postage. Full instructions 
included with each feeder. 


Feeder designed by Erwin M. Brown 


HUMMINGBIRD HEAVEN 
Dept. A, 6818 Apperson Street, 
Tujunga, California 


Now in two handy volumes — the 
best of Bent’s monumental work 
of natural history 


| 


Life Histories o: 


NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS 


Edited by 
HENRY HILL COLLINS, JR. 


Full excerpts present the most in- 
teresting and significant sections 
from Arthur Cleveland Bent’s clas- 
SIC work 


“All make fascinating reading, and 
Mr. Collins has included a long list 
of useful references from Bent’'s 
original bulletins JOHN K 
Terres, N. Y. Times Book Revie 


‘A great service to that growing 
army of naturalists who, not con 
tent merely to observe birds, want 
to extend their pleasure with good 
supplementary reading rhe 
Bent abridgment offers a great deal 
of delightful leisure time reading 
not available in the standard bird 
books.” PROFESSOR RICHARD B. 
FiscHER, Cornell University 


Volume I WATER BIRDS 

Loons, Grebes, Albatrosses, Shea1 
waters, Petrels, Tropic-Birds, Peli 
cans, Frigate-Birds, Herons, Stork 
Ibises, Flamingos, Swans, 
Ducks, Vultures, Hawks, Falcon 
Chicken-like Birds, Cranes, Rails, 
Shore Birds, Gulls, Auksand Allic 


Volume II LAND BIRDS 

Pigeons and Doves, Parrots and 
Parakeets, Cuckoos, Road Runners, 
Anis, Owls, Goatsucke1 Swifts, 
Hummingbirds, Trogons, King 
fishers, Woodpeckers, Perching 
Birds 


Each volume $5.95 


Geese, 


And don’t forget the COMPLETE FIELD 
GUIDE TO AMERICAN WILD LIFE, East 
Central and North, by Henr H Ce 
more field mar thar ny ther Ameri 
bird guide in t region, but also incl 
fishes 
tration anc 
A remark- 


(CRUICKSHANK 


mamma 
marine ife | 
range map 
able piece 

Vacatior 


dition (regu 


-—— VACATION SPECIAL!——— 


At all bookstores 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N, Y. 16 


40 
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manne 
think 


time, 


such a 
didn't 
time alter 
book in 


events 


up to them in 


iat one wonders why we 
ot that. | 


put 


found that 
order 


that 


| would down the 
to think the 
Dr. Bates’ spark had ignited 

When 


to provide us 


out chain of 


some thinker does come 


forth with a rationale 


for conduct, he will have to consider 


only the problems of man’s conduct 


not 


vith his fellow men, but also of man’s 


onduct toward nature. Life is a unity 
is a complex network of 
among all the host of 
Man, in g 
quality of ilso 


icquired a god-like IT he 
questions of the nature of his relation 


the biosphere 
nterrelations 
iving things iining the god 


like awareness, has 


responsibility 


hips with the birds and the beasts, with 


the trees of the forests, and the fish of 
the seas, become ethical questions; ques 
good and right not only 


ions of what is @ 
the 


but living 
In the Aldo 


need -to develop an eco 


vr man himself, for 


world as a whol words of 
Leopold “we 


logical conscienct 


We 


oundness ol 


the basic 
and Dr 


this plunge 


must all come to realize 


thes« concepts 
Bates helps us up to take 


vainle ssl as possible 


A FIELD GUIDE TO THE BIRDS OF TEXAS 


Tory Texas Game 
Commuission, and Houghton 
Boston, Mass.. 1960. 714 x 


In le xed 


Peterson, 


By Roger 
1 Fish 


Mifflin Co 
s04 pp Illustrated 


the 


(,ame 


State 


Texas 
Walton 


Purchase from 
Fish 


ling, Austin 


$4.00 
Commission, 


Texas 


By Roland C. Clement 


that 


enough 


Texas birders are fortunate in 


ir own state can furnish 


identification challenges for a lifetime 
With 504 the 
than a respectable “life list.” And now 


Field 


species, state-list is more 


Texans have their own Peterson 


Guide. 


custom otf state 


Happily, the field 
guides is not likely to spread, but in 


the case of Texas, it was a logical de 


Mr. ¢ Membership Secretary of the 


Society 


lement is 


Audubon 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


the 
rainfall 


Habitats from 


where 


velopment. range 


humid east 10 inches of 


make for a forested area, with rice 


culture along the coast, through a great 
variety of transitions, from prairie to 
the cactus-mesquite region of southwest 
Texas, with only 20 inches of rain and 
t Spanish culture This sort of diversity 
makes for diversified birding 

The 
divided this patchwork of habitat types 


Mr. 


version ol 


Texas Ornithological Society has 


into eight regions, and Peterson 


has used a modified these 


discussing 
feel it 


helpful to provide a 


regions in distribution. For 


the beginne I would be even 


more vegetation 


map as a base for discussing bird distri 
bution 
This 


NnnOoVAaAtLIONS 


held 
marks of the 


new ruide includes several 
continuing 


Mi 


ontributions 


improvements those who follow 


Peterson's multitudinous 


have come to expect of him, It isa 


this latest 


The 


been 


ereat 
book 
treatm 


he Iptully expanded 


pleasure to say hat 


marks forward 


inother step 
families has 
By li 
ber of species in the whole family, those 
Nortl 
lexas, the reader is 
Lhe 


will, 1 hope, 


nt ot bird 


sting the num 


which occur in America, and 


those in given 


valuable orientation more experi 


enced observers re yoice in 


noticing the nearly complete absence 


ot subspecies treatment This will help 

the 
More 
distri 
States 


focus the unateur’s interest on 


significant rather than the trivial 
iven veneral 


yirds I I 


isons 


details are 
bution ol nited 
in itself, s¢ occurrence ol 
birds ind then yitat preferences 
for 


diffi 


Peterson also introduces a standard 


stating relatiy ibundance, long a 


cult point in birdi erminology 


I wo-third of the plates are new ol 


modified. The use of offset reproduction 


has allowed minor changes to be made 


without sacrifice of quality As in all 


such works, however, some unevenness 


creeps in In one 


ind 


my copy 


plate ol 
warblers of shorebirds are 


solt, tor 


om 


example, but the new plates 


on the grackle-oriol group, the thrushes, 


jays, woodpeckers ind sparrows are 


very superior to those in the eastern 


held gruide I he sparrow plates especi 
ally, are of much truer color 


Because this is, in a sense, a hybrid 


product, combining old and new plates 


be 0k 


Peterson's 


not measure 
Birds of 
look f 


western 


the does up to 


Europe but it 
rward to his re 


field 


does make us 


vision of the guide with 


eagerness 
It is of interest that this 
volume was prepared for th 


Fish 


were 


special 
Texas 


Game and Commission, of which 


25 000 copies printed It is not 


through ordinary. commercial 


but 


for sale 
bought from the 


Aus- 


may be 
(Walton State Bldg., 


channels 
Commission. 


tin, Texas.) 


JOHN JAMES AUDUBON: Special Audu- 
bon issue of the Princeton University 
Library (Vol. XXI, Nos. 1 
and 2), x 914 in., 103 pp. 16 
pages of $1.25. Obtain- 
able from Princeton University Library, 


Chronicle 
1960. 614 
illustrations. 


Princeton, N.]. 


By George Dock, Jr. 


The 
ton University Library during the sum 


Audubon Exhibition at Prince 


mer of 1959 was notable for the number 


and diversity of interesting items which 


it contained. In addition to material 


from the Princeton Collections, loans 


from several different museums, libraries 
and private collections made the array 


a veritable section” of Audubon’s 
life. 


Insp¢ ction 


“core 
It was well arranged for close-up 
and leisurely reading 

Now, in this por ket-sized “Chronicle,” 
we find a descriptive catalogue of the 
illusta’" 
Audubon It 
glimpses and one 


life 
great pione el 


exhibition ons, 


with collotype 


ind related articles on 


provides many raré 


entirely new revelation ¢ and 


ichievements of America’s 
nature-painte1 


The 


Francis | 


dis 
Dallett 
rrace to the 


new overy, presented by 
delivers the coup de 
that 

Lost Dauphin” 
XVI 


consIsts of 


legend \udubon was 
than the 
ot France, the 
Marie-Antoinett t 


documents, the 


none other 

and 
three 
Audu 


naturaliza 


son of Louis 


which was 
U.S 


first of 
bon’'s ipplic ition tor 
tion, filed in Philadelphia in 1806, when 
The 


filed in 


record of his 
naturalization the U.S 


Court in Philadelphia in 1812 


he was 21 years old 
Was 
District 

His 


that 


sworn 
Audubon 
born at 


application makes plain 
that he had 
Saint 


wrote, 


was 
Les 


not is he 


aware 
Caves in 
later 


been 
Domingo, and 
in “Louisiana” nor as others have con 


tended, in the luxury of the French 
roval court! 

Other 
Princeton Chronicle includes an address 


‘Elephant Hunter,” Wald 


\udubon’s voluminous 


valuable material in this 
given by the 
mar H 
writings 


ill =the 


Exhibition 


Fries, on 
and detailed descriptions of 
173 the 

They ranged from Audubon 


items displayed at 


pencil sketches and watercolor and oil 


paintings to letters and documents of 


historic interest 


of the 


assorted personal effects 


artist, and several Lizars and 


Havell engravings. One astonishing fea 
Audubon 


feet 


ture of the Exhibition was an 


percussion-cap shotgun over five 


long—hardly a weakling’s weapon! 


Io many readers, the most welcome 


section of the Chronicle is a brief, au 


thoritative biography, written by How- 
ard C. Rice, Jr., Chief of the Depart 


Mr. Dock, an rt on hn m Audubon, and 
an experienced _ bire atcher, | writer, was 
formerly in charge nformation for the 
National Audubon execu 
tive of an advertising York City 


Society is now an 


New 


gency 
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A Natural History 
of New York City 
by John Kieran 


It is encyclopedic. Yet, at the same time, 
tis a rarely companionable book 


Edwin Way Teale, New York Times $5.75 


THE PETERSON 
FIELD GUIDE SERIES 


Here ore the basic books and record al 
bum for your spring field trips, the famous 
series that revolutionized 
tion in the field. Originated and edited by 
Roger sponsored 
by the National Audubon Society and the 
Wildlife Federation 


has identifica 
Tory Peterson, they are 


National 


Birds, $4.95 
Bird Songs Album, $10.95 


Western Birds, $4.95 
Atlantic Shells, $4.95 
Mammals, $4.95 
Rocks and Minerals, $4.95 
Pacific Shells, $4.95 
Butterflies, $4.95 
British and European Birds, $4.95 
Animal Tracks, $4.95 
Ferns, $4.95 
Trees and Shrubs, $4.95 


Reptiles and Amphibians, $4.95 


Order any of the above from 


National Audubon Society 
1130 Fifth Avenue 
New York 28, New York 


fless 


STERLING NATURE SERIES 


For Young and Old 


Magnificent close ip and enlarged photo 
graphs capture the spark of life of birds 
fn 


terflies, trees and fruits: These books 
with exciting text. reveal the secrets of 
ind growth in | ripping fashion tha 


idults will be as int r s children if 


ages 6 and wy 


A BIRD IS BORN 
by E. Bosiger and 
J. M. Guilcher 


$2.50 


From the first speck un 

the chick finally pecks 

his way out of the shell 

You will see how the 

head, the eves and the 

features are formed, and 

you will learn about the 

unity and variety of fe among many spe 
of bird babies that live in farmyard and fore 


A BUTTERFLY IS BORN 

by J. P. Vanden Eeckhoudt $2.50 
Of all the insects, certainly butterflies and 
moths are the most colortf Th book tra 
the deve lopme nt Irom ¢ 4 cater 


und cocoon, to the graceful. bright butterfly 


A FRUIT IS BORN 

by J. M. Guilcher and R. H. Noailles $2.5 
How do blossoms turt nto cherries pe 
form on the vine peas gre na pod 7 

are but a few of the mar ‘ tions ans 

by the vivid photogr 


simple text 


A TREE IS BORN 

by J. M. Guilcher and R. H. Noailles $2.50 
Follow the ren ible dev ent of fe 
familiar | it 

sonal changes 

of the ev 

with camera ind exper 


CURIOSITIES 
OF 


ANIMAL LIFE 
by Dr. Maurice Burton 


= ries 
cuaios 


guia UI $3.95 


Extraord iry tac 


We =r 


bodies ? How oes thre 

The photos and « 

you the inswer to 
questions 

COUPON 


( 


» Audubon Magazine 


flower or a blade of grass will find 
in this book new inspiration and a 
source of determination to keep invio 
late this American earth 


BENT’S LIFE HISTORIES OF 
NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS 


Edited and abridged by Hen) 
Jr., Harper and Brothers, 
1960. Volume 1, Water Birds 

Il, Land Birds, 814% 5% in 


374 bp. $5.95 each 


By Allan D. Cruickshank 


\rthur Cleveland Bent contributed a 
reat deal to American ornithology in 
compiling and writing 20 illustrated 
bulletins dealing with the life histories 
% North American birds This work 
written for the Smithsonian Institution 
ttempted to gather all available infor 
mation about the life history of each 
species. Probably more important it em 
phasized how little actually was known 
yout most olf our birds. Since com 
pletion of most of these volumes so 
uch field work and research has been 
done by an ever increasing number o 
held ornithologists that most of Bent’'s 
ylumes are now considered out of dat 
However, they remain a great source 
4 information and inspiration, and ar 
onstantly referred to by research stu 
dents. Bent'’s Smithsonian bulletins still 
present the most detailed treatment fon 
the entire body of more than 1,100 
\merican species and subspecies. It has 
wen estimated that up to the time ol 

death in 1954, Bent had written 

million words for the 20 bulletins 

Henry Collins has attempted .to_ re 
ice this mass of work into two volumes 

is to be commended for this tre 
nendous undertaking. Unfortunately 
owever, any abridgment of Bent’'s lle 
histories immediately destroys most olf 
eir usefulness. One or two paragraphs 
ibout a bird that well may have added 
much to a lengthy discussion or com 
pilation, when taken by themselves 
often have little significance 

The beginning bird student or casual 

reader who knows little about birds 


undoubtedly will enjoy the bits of gen 


eral information § selected for these 


volumes, for Bent’s literary style makes 


for interesting and easy reading. Ad 


inced students and ornithologists will 
have litthe use for these volumes. In 
fact, many will object to such an abridg 
ment, and very critical reviews art 
bound to appear in some of our scienti 


fic ornithological journals 


Cruickshank, a member the staff 

nal Auduben Society, was .fo 
t rnithology at the Audubon * Cam; 

Noted as a photographer ,of. birds, .and at 

their field identification, he has authored 

books including “Hunting With the 

" “1,001 Questions Answere: About 

‘Wings in the Wilderness,” and others 


r 20 years 
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minneapolis 15, minn. 


adventures 
among 


birds 


by HUGH M. HALLIDAY, Audubon Society 
Screen Tour Lecturer and Photographer 


Join Hugh Halliday on a fascinating tour of bird life 
in the Americas. Halliday finds birds exciting; he 
has spent a lifetime in sympathetic study of their 
brief, colorful lives. Sharing his adventures is a 
rare and wonderful reading experience for adults 
and youngsters alike. Nearly 200 candid photos. 
*...@ find for nature lovers...Halliday shares with 
his readers a harvest of good memories from a 
lifetime spent in pursuit of birds...a wealth of 
intriguing stories.” 

Lucien H. Thayer, Boston (Mass 
“Striking photographs...fill the book.” 

Berkeley (Calif 


$2.95 at your bookstores or direct from 


PENNINGTON PRESS 


2165 LAKESIDE AVE.+ CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
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-wanted to see if he 


JUNIOR BOOKS 


MY SIDE OF THE MOUNTAIN (8 and up) 
By Jean George, E. P. Dutton ¢ 
pany, Inc., New York, 1959 
178 pp. Illustrated by the author 


Com 
514% 8 in., 
$3.00. 


By Dorothy A. Treat 


“T am on my mountain in a tree 
home that people have passed without 
ever 
“The 
in diameter 


I think. It 


not sure 


knowing I am here,” writes. Sam 
hemlock feet 
It is the fourth of Dec., 
fifth. I am 


house is a tree six 


may be the 


because I have not recentls 


counted the notches in the aspen pole 


that is my calendar. I have been just 


too busy gathering nuts and_ berries, 


smoking venison, fish, and small 
to keep up with the exact date.” Sam 
is a 14-year-old Scout who liked 
the fields woods so much that he 
live in them 


land 


game 


Boy 
and 
could 
all by himself—live off the 

Seldom does one find a book as com 
pletely absorbing as this one. From 
the opening paragraph to the final sen 


Told in 


first person, the book relates Sam's ad 


tence, its interest never lags. 


ventures as he provides for his needs 
for an entire year. 

With an 
clothes, and a little money in his pocket, 
his luck back in his 
grandfather's country, a remote part of 
the Catskill still a wil 
derness It was the end of May. Life 
He had time 
winter 
with a 


axe, a knife, a few extra 


Sam set out to try 


Mountains and 


was not too rugged at first 


to establish himself before the 


storms arrived, A visit or two 


helpful librarian in the nearest village 
and a few persons, met by chance in the 
forest, were his only human contacts. 
But Sam did not lack for 
There was Frightful, a pet falcon, and 


lived 


company. 
the Baron, a weasel, that near his 
Raccoons were frequent visitors 
How Sam 
his clothing, kept 


tree 
his food, added to 
healthy 


weather, not 


obtained 
warm and 
even through the coldest 
interest but will enable 
add 
knowledge of woodcraft 

The author has written several other 
children’s books and shares several more 


John 


only is full of 


the reader to considerably to his 


with her naturalist husband, 


George. Her own illustrator, the sketches 
show some of the food plants Sam gath 
the de 


home 


ered and how to make some of 
vices he used for obtaining food 
made fish hooks, rack for smoking meat 

This is a book for ages. Any 
child old enough to enjoy camping trips 


will soon identify himself with Sam and 


many 


become a part of this engaging bit of 
fiction. 


Miss Treat has 1 on the staff of the National 
Audubon Socie ly years During her 
tenure at the V ity office, she developed 
much of the Society’s educational materials for 
teachers and children, and in summer has taught 
at every one of the Audubon Camps. She is 
now Educational Director Aullwood Audubon 
enter, 1000 Aullwood Road, Dayton 14, Ohio 
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GOURMETS! GARDENERS! 
OUTDOOR ENTHUSIASTS! 
PHOTOGRAPHERS! 


“the MUSHROOM 
HUNTER’S 
FIELD GUIDE” 


Latest, authoritative guide to 
finding and identifying over 100 
edible and inedible varieties 


Here, at last, is a practical and authoritative 
guide to successful mushroom hunting—for 
outdoor enthusiasts, home gardeners, pho- 
tographers, and especially for those who 
prize mushrooms as a table delicacy. Writ- 
ten in plain language by a University of 
Michigan scientist who knows his mush- 
rooms—Dr. Alexander H. Smith, professor 
of botany and curator of fungi at the Uni- 
versity Herbarium—the guide tells when, 
where and how to spot over 120 kinds of 
edible and poisonous mushrooms. Superbly 
illustrated with 155 photographs, this 
unique 5%” x 10%” volume gives con- 
cise, graphic descriptions - 
of each variety—including } 

size, shape, color, struc- 

ture, how it grows, and 

edible qualities. Keys in- 

sure identification of any 

variety in a matter of min- 

utes. To get started at once 

on this fascinating hobby, 

send only $4.95 with cou- 

pon. Your “Guide” will be 

shipped postpaid. You 

must be delighted, or re- 

turn it within 7 days for a 

full refund. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN PRESS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN PRESS 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Please send me, postpaid, — | 
of “‘The Mushroom Hunter's Field Guide"’ at 
$4.95 each, for which payment is enclosed. I 
understand that if not delighted with the book, 
I may return it within 7 days and my money 
will be refunded. 


Name 


Address___ 


FOR 
SPRING 
STUDY 


A Set of 5 


Nature 
Bulletins 


50< 


(plus 10% postage 
and handling! 


rHE FERNS . a new bulletin. Excellent 
help in identification. Illustrated with pho 
tographs and line drawings of 24 common 
ferns. 

EARLY SPRING WILDFLOWERS 
describes how plants prepare for flowering, 
what determines the time of bloom. 29 


common wildflowers illustrated. 


FROGS AND TOADS .. . life histories: 


how to feed and care for them in captivity. 


where to find them, 


SALAMANDERS ... 


their breeding habits; care in captivity. 


ANIMAL LIFE IN A POND... 


of a pond habitat. 


the story 


The bulletins are 46 pages; 

size 8442x111", non-technical, 

easy to read and understand. 
For adults) 


a Fa{ AUDUBON BIRD CALENDAR 


Tey fam! Kewp 0 record of the turds you ene. 


— “4 

Audubon Bird 

Calendar Chart | 
record the birds 

as they come back 

neighborhood. 

‘ xX 14 


5 for $1.00 plus 


] postage and handling. 
: est of the Mississtpp'- 


to your 


1m 


25 cents each 


a 3 cas 


j* 


Nature Bulletins 
NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1130 Fifth Ave., New York 28 


INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG 
ORNITHOLOGISTS: BIRD BIOLOGY 


M 


and clarity of his writing and his bits of 
quiet humor, give one the impression 
that he is still under the outdoor spe ll of 
the Scottish Highlands where his boy- 
hood was spent There are no unex 
plained technical terms in Mr, Mac- 
donald’s entire text. It is fascinating 
reading, from end to end 

\ glance at the contents page of this 
must” book gives an idea of its sur 
prisingly bread scope. Here is the sub 
stance of some of the respective chap 
rs Preparation for Mating, Nests 
Population, Annual 
Fluctuations, Food Supply, Population 
Control, Dispersal, Migration, Distribu 
tion, Habitats and Adaptations, Adap 


Eegs, Family Care, 


tations of Flight, and so on 


In its illustrations, this intriguing 


book for those who are “young in years 
xr young in the study of birds” has 16 
superb photographs, and numerous well 


] 


done explanatory drawings. Every one 


f them fully justifies its presence 


NATURE AND MAN — 
off from distances, rain, and natural 


life, revolves in ever smaller orbits 


around allegedly precious bronzes 
books, 


cCanvasses, and SCTVICES 


committees, laws 
What began 


as opportunities for masterly indi 
} 


marbles, 


vidual achievements will end in mass 


strangulation of 
What I have tried 


Pesting a reorientation it man l 


nature 1s that where money and man 


ire put immoderat before the 


e ol nature, the margin of safety 
narrowed. One 
rt. Du 


visdom 


man himse 


surely 


uman socia 


martments 
Yet 
iny inspired 
it. One mat 
Ithough 
» exalted 
The lessons 
mankind are 


ring nomocs 


1 Audubon Magazine 


us to commit devastation toward 
both man: and earth might possibly 
be alleviated by a love for nature 
that places man in perspective. 

Love of nature is the supreme 
aim. The study of natural history, 
in the interest of that love, must be 
encouraged. Neither natural history 
nor naturalists, however, can be par- 
ticularly dictated, legislated, or fi 
nanced into existence. Uncontrolled 
nature is the mother of both of them 

The creation of naturalists, of in 
dividualists, is more difficult than 
the training of technicians. And less 
measurable. Perhaps colleges, geared 
to run on money from self-satisfied 
ycoons, and state universities, pacing 
in the dignified steps of politicians, 
are both poor places to expect any 
such impalpable, immaterially good 
thing to be fostered 

Natural history in some way needs 
to remain in a state of perpetual 


amateurishness. The living world 
we see has to be, in a way not now 
clear, ke pt 
individual man, in a manner yet to 
be discovered and practiced must 


be left to explore, learn, and ex 


natural and rich; the 


perience, as with a compelling pas 
sion. Naturalists only grow in such 
remarkable surroundings; I suspect 
that in this peculiar independence 
from extreme social coddling, they 
reflect 
healthy human beings. DHE END 


a quality that is basic to 
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[DEN TIPS eefaentfioe 


with these beautiful accurate full color cards TREE CARDS in 
produced by the National Audubon Society 


PREPARATION 


BIRD CARDS MAMMAL CARDS WILDFLOWER CARDS 


Come in four sets: Eastern, subdivided One set North American Mammals post One set Eastern Wildflower post card size: 


; ep ' sion: ge gape $15 - Of : : e 
into Spring, Summer, Winter. Western: card size; fifty in a set. $1.50 per set. fifty in a set. $1.50 per set. 
one set. Each set contains fifty post card 

size cards boxed. $1.50 per set. 

These Bird, Flower, and Mammal Cards have text on reverse side for use in home, school, and camp. The ultimate in Identification Cards, 


Please add 20¢ per box for postage and handling 
kor Vacation Notes 2 | A FIELD 


of Eastern and Central North America 


Two 12” LP recordings of the songs and calls of more than 300 
species of land and water birds, arranged to accompany page 
by page ROGER TORY PETERSON’S “A FIELD GUIDE TO 
THE BIRDS.” The songs and calls were collected over a period 
of years by the Laboratory of Ornithology at Cornell University, 
under the direction of Dr. Peter Paul Kellogg and Dr. Arthur A. 
Allen. 


Danish master steel engravings after originals 
by Axelsen Drejer. 8 attractive bird notes de- 
picting appealing baby birds engraved in black 
and white, each card die-stamped by hand, This record album is the latest addition 
measures 4” x 5” envelopes included $1.00, plus | ¢@ the PETERSON FIELD GUIDE SERIES 
15 cents for postage and handling. $10.95 plus 25¢ for Postage and Handling 
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CHILDREN 


By Shirley Miller 


Train up a child in the w: 
he should go; and 


when he is old he will not 


depart from it 


Proverbs XXII 


We might head this piece Chapte1 
Four—Adventures of Betty and Sam 
Davis, 1 
ance ol these young conservationists in 
fudubon Magazine. Chap 
ter One olf these uiventures (which 
North 
Carolina appeared in “Your Childrer 

May-June 1958 issu 


for it is the fourth appear 
the pages ol 
take place on their farm in 


when thev were 
13 and 11 years old, respectively It 
spoke of the toll the severe winter had 
taken of the birds in their area. “We're 
afraid,” they said that we have lost 
so many birds that the farmers may have 
to get rid of insects this year by using 
poison. We believe it would be cheaper 
ind easier if the farmers would protect 
the birds that eat insects 

Mr. John K 
this magazine, and an ardent champion 
of Proverbs XXII, has been in corres 
pondence with Betty and Sam _ since 
1956, when Mrs. O. Yelton of Connelly 
Springs, N.( had written him of the 


lerres, the editor olf 


unusual interest the children had in 
protecting birds and other wildlife on 
their farm 
with Mr 


ists, the youngsters have learned more 


Through correspondence 
lerres and other conservation 
and more about the ecologic values 
of wildlife, and in the November 
December 1958 issue of Audubon Maga 
zine, a communication from them in the 
“Letters” column (we'll call it Chapter 
Iwo) reported We haven't used in 
secticides on our garden this year. Our 
bird friends have kept it free from 
insects. Grandmother had to dust het 


vegetables. She wanted to know how 


» just | { the birds 


Chapte1 Three 
our May-June 195! 
riumphant news ot th 250.00 
Fan 
\udubon 

junior Club 
neighboring 
ige trom th 
their awart 
Dar 

Duriu 
lerres 
Betty nd Sam tee 
their vard: the series 
ney maintain their insect-tree yarden 

voluminous file of correspondence 
irried on with naturalists and conserva 
mists all over this continent and evi 
ence on every hand of the influence 
hese children are exerting in then 
mmunity for conservation wildlife 
not the least of which 1 i thei 
wn parents 

From the field guides and other bird 
books they have collected mothe 
has learned to identify the large num 
ver ot species that their bird feeders 
ittract Stimulated by the children’s 
enthusiasm, she applied for a federal 
bird-banding permit and on 


15 of this vear, Mr. Terres 


jubilant letter from Betty 


February 


received a 


We just have to tell yo he news 
Mother received the this morn 


} 


ing and they say the | ls will come 
soon 

Close on the heels « his letter came 
nore details 

We can t Cll you how 
nuch fun we banding birds 
Moth I W iited 


until we got home from school to band 


having 


We started last week 


he first bird. So far we have banded 


2 cardinals, | Bewick’'s 


held sparrows 


Betty and Sam Davis, Jr., recently photo- 
graphed at Hayesville, North Carolina. 


wren, 2 Carolina wrens, 8 chickadees, 
| brown thrasher, 10 bluebirds, 11 tufted 


9 


titmice, 2 hermit thrushes, 2 towhees, 
} purple finches, 3 starlings, 2 juncos, 
1 mockingbird, and 1 robin. Yesterday 
daddy woke mother just when it was 
vetting light and said that Sam, Jr., 
was out in the garden. Sam had been 
watching from his window, and he saw 
1 Carolina wren go in the trap. He 


was so excited he ran outdoors bare 
footed 

The next letter, a week later reported 

So tar we have banded 21 different 
kinds of birds The last one was a 
beautiful evening grosbeak. We banded 
him at our Audubon Junior Club meet 
ing yesterday. All the children were so 
thrilled that we didn’t think they would 

er go home. Finally we told them 
we weren't going to band any more 
until morning, because we knew then 
parents would be real worried about 
tnem 

There's a message for all of us in 


Proverbs XXII. Tue END 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW — 

keys instead of four, and this meant 
he would have to give up the birds. 
Ornithology won out. Languages and 
music both demand the control olf 
great masses of detail, so organized 
that they can be sorted out with un- 
conscious speed. Griscom’s achieve- 
ments in these fields undoubtedly 
conditioned his way of thinking, and, 
in addition to his training as a first 
rate botanist and museum ornithol. 
ogist, helped make him the field-man 


he was. 


Che mind of a good field observer 
works just like a kaleidoscope, the 
gadget of our childhood, wherein 
loose fragments of colored glass fall 
quickly into symmetrical patterns. 
We see a bird. With an instinctive 
movement we center it in our glass. 
\ll the thousands of tragments we 
know about birds—locality, season, 
habitat, voice, actions, field marks, 
and likelihood of occurrence—flash 
across the mirrors of the mind and 
have the 
Griscom’s reac- 


fall into place—and we 
name of our bird. 
tions in assembling these varied frag 
ments were exceptionally fast. 
loday when the young birder has 
seen all his local birds and has en- 
joyed the sport of it, he may go on 
to explore the further vistas of orni- 
thology. The point of transition may 
be reached in his early twenties, o1 
it may come later. Whereas it once 


Continued on page 148 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


lassified advertising ; 


Binoculars—Telescopes—Microscopes 


BINOCULARS & 'SCOPES! See our display ad 
on first page. THE REICHERTS, Mirakel Op- 
tical Co., Inc., Mount Vernon 2, New York. 


WE'VE REPAIRED BINOCULARS for Birders 
since 192 Send for free reprint of our article 
“How to Check Alignment” published in Audu- 
bon Magazine. Mail binoculars to us for free 
instrument tes rm estimate—4 day 
repair se é ost job MIRAKEL OP- 
TICAL CO., “ING # West First Street, Mount 
Vernon 2, Ne w York. MO-4-2772. Open Satur- 
days 10-1, Except JULY and AUGUST. 


PROFESSIONAL HELP! seu Curator is 
———— ed deals for leading binoculars and tel- 

scopes ALI ry PES, PRICES ‘HIGHES' 
TRADE-INS POSTPAID 
BARTLETT ’P ittsfield 50-A, 
Massachusetts. 


Immediate ar 
HENDRICKS 


AMAZING PRICES prism binocular 22 dels, 
$15.26 id uy Fully guaranteed | ey " trial 

ilar Selecting og free. Lab- 
oratory-medical microscopes also. Prentiss Im- 
porters, Mercury Bldg... West Los Angeles 25, 
Calif. 


BINOCULARS — REPAIR — RECONDITION — 
Authorized dealers Bausch & Lomb, Zeiss, French 
and other imported brands. Dell c. Dell Opticians, 
19 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
MU 7-2785 


BINOCULARS REPAIRED by expert craftsmen. 
Hard-coating eye cups replaced, all makes. We 
have optics to repair any make VCollimator align- 
ment to Government specifications Free check 
up and estimates, prompt service Special rates 
to clubs All work guaranteed Binocular cases, 
any size $3.00. I. Miller, 703 South Third Street, 
Philadelphia 47, Pennsylvania. 


EXPERT REPAIRS or nm f bine lars 
vermar rer » Bausch & Lomb 
regardles 


"W 
all 


r | t $ ear estab 
2 Charlies W. Mayher & Son, 5 South 
Avenue, Chicago 3 Illinois Phone 
Dearborn 2-7957 


BIRDS OF A FE ATHER flock togethe Your 
Binocular repaired 1 } ll. Also Gen- 
erous Trade or ithorized Bausch & Lomb, 
Carl Zeis Her dt, Her teuss, Bushnell 
and Sans & Streiffe Bir ilar rELE-OPTICS, 
Binocular Repair Service, 5514 Lawrence, 
Chicago 30, Illinois. 


SWIFT BINOCULARS at 
my advertisement in Audu 
eral No, 804, 8.5x,44 t 


Two new mod 


m — mn 


ov field, 7x " er r Fo 
7x,50, $28.15 add 10 X cise tax Write 
CHARLES A. PHILLIPS Lincoln Avenue, 
Syracuse 4, New York 


BAUSCH & LOMB cular Superb 
condition Coated ptics, central focus Neck 
strap & case Maintained vingly Original 
cost over $200. Firm fy Phone JUdson 
2-9000 Ext. 377 (New ‘York City) between 9 & 5. 


Books 


BOOKS on Birds, Mammals, Natural History 
subjects. New or out-of-print Catalogs fur- 
nished. Pierce Book Company, Winthrop, Iowa. 


BOOKS on Fish, Fishing, Birds, Animals, Na- 
ture. Request free catalog listing hundreds of 
new, used and rare books. Sporting Book Serv- 
ice, Rancocas, N. J 


NATURAL HISTORY BOOKS. Entire libraries 
or small collections purchased at liberal prices. 
Nada Kramar, 927-15th Street, Northwest, Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 


WANTED — Books and Magazines on Natural 
History subjects. Any quantity, fair prices paid. 
R. RHODES, 411 Davidson Street, Indianapolis 
2, Indiana. 
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15¢ a word; minimum order $3.00 


Build now for spring! BIRD HOUSES, BATHS, 
AND FEEDING SHELTERS, by E. J. Sawyer, 
gives plans and suggestions for all species which 
nest in houses in the U.S., including a “‘me- 
chanical bouncer” for unwelcome species. Send 
order and 560¢ (add sales tax if in Michigan) to 
CRANBROOK INSTITUTE OF SCI&NCE, 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 
What besides goldfish for an aquarium? Try 
salamanders, frogs, toads, ag =~ turtles, and 
other native fish, follow instructions in 
GUIDE TO HIGHER AQL TARIU M ANIMALS 
by E. T Joardman, 108 pp., 61 illus. Send 
order and $2.00 (add sales ta i n Michigan) 
to CRANBROOK INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE, 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 


For flyers, bird lovers, artists, vortsmen 
THE | os O! B IRDS yzed, through 
slow-motion hotography by i H Storer, 
112 pp., 171 illus., $2.50 (plus sal tax if in 
Michigan). re of a series « atural Science 
Publications from CRANBROOK INSTITI TE 
OF SCIENCE, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 


of plumage 

, buntings 

4 ] portrait 

rT VENAL ‘PLUMAGE 

‘ ' Y, ales 

tax ir chigar ron CRANBROOK IN- 

STITUTE OF SCIEN( E. Bloomfield Hills, Mich- 
igan. 


THE SANDHILL CRANES, 
Walkinshaw. Invaluable t 


CRANBROOK. INSTITU 
Bloomfield Hills, Sadbheon. 
ST. BARBE BAKER'S eight ee love books 
tocked Magnificent ‘The Red woods 
Request complete list WELLINGTON’S, 346a 
Concord, Belmont, Massachusetts. 


WANTED. 5 copies Frank M. Chapman, “‘What 
Bird is That?” SERVICE DEPARTMENT, ! 
tional Audubon Society, 1130 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 28, New York. 


Birdhouses—Feeders—Baths 


FISHNET SUET FEEDERS — handnetted only 
in Maine, of strong fisherman's twine. 50¢ each 
postpaid. SEA GARDEN SHOP, Medomak, 
Maine. 


A POSTCARD BRINGS OUR CATALOG of se- 
lected bird watching and attracting products. 
Feeders, houses, guides, binoculars, cameras, tele- 
scopes. Expert advice. THE BIRDHOUSE, Plain 
Road, Greenfield, Massachusetts. 


STRIPBUILT BIRDHOUSES, new—different 
beautiful. Original designs. Lovely for your 
garden and a real nesting place for our wild 
birds. Bird Feeders and lovely Garden Shrines. 
[Illustrated folders 10¢. JOHNS HOMES FOR 
BIRDS SHOP, 115 James Street, Beaver Dam, 
Wisconsin. 


SAMPLE WREN HOUSE or bird feeder one 
dollar each, postpaid. Guaranteed. Free whole- 
sale literature. GREENFIELD WOOD PROD- 
UCTS, Youngs Creek, Indiana. 


WREN BIRDHOUSE KIT! Complete with as- 
sembly instructions Quality constructed. $1.45 
postpaid. Money back guarantee. Dept.-B, Ran- 
dolph Street, Racine, Wisconsin. 


Cumghnip~Teinrel 


FAMILY STYLE VACATIONS with hiking, 
swimming, fishing. Special programs for chil- 
dren and parents. Emphasis on Nature Study. 
California Sierra Nevada near Lake Tahoe and 
Desolation Valley Primitive Area. Write Fallen 
Leaf Lodge, Fallen Leaf, California. 


CAMP DENALI, McKINLEY PARK, ALASKA 

A wilderness retreat in the Alpine sub-arctic 
for those wishing to exchange commercialized 
amusements for the genuine delights of nature. 
Special session for studying birds and plants of 
the tundra. Box 526, College, Alaska, for 
brochure. 
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CHASE’S ON TORSEY LAKE, READFIELD, 
MAINE, offer 26 acres of beautiful, tree-bor- 
dered shores along the sparkling waters of 
peaceful Torsey. Widely spaced_individual cot- 
tages provide privacy and enchanting views; 
central dining-room, finest home-cooked meals, 
recreational lodge, fishing, swimming, boating; 
while the surrounding forest and nearby marsh- 
es afford perfect cover for birds in their natural 
habitat. The diversified bird and plant life 
assures nature students a delightfully reward- 
ing vacation at moderate costs. Booklet. 


RELAX. Delightfully un-commercialized lake, 
mountain region. Beach, shuffleboard, minerals, 
outdoor lunches. From $49.00 week with meals. 
Folder. WELD INN, Weld, Maine. 


PISGAH FOREST INN. Rustic Inn, 5,120 feet 
high, 629 feet below peak of Mt. Pisgah in Na- 
tional Forest. Panoramic view of mountains 
and valleys; foot trails, wild flowers, Flame 
Azalea, Mountain Laurel, Rhododendron, birds 
everywhere. Secluded, comfortable: Open Fires, 
private baths, delicious food in truly rustic set- 
ting. Restful, invigorating. May thru October. 
Tel. answering service, Asheville—ALpine 3-0771. 
P.O. Candler, North Carolina, Box 433, Route #1. 


YAZOO DELTA—Private plantation guesthouse. 
Complete, comfortable. Horses, bird 'ife, large 
library. $35.00 weekly. Write Box 905, Clarks- 
dale, Mississippi. 


ON SHEEPSCOTT RIVER, near Damariscotta, 
»vely countryside, charming, furnished house- 
keeping cottages, fireplaces, screened porches, 
onveniences. Atlantic salmon, other fishing, 
swimming, boating, riding, cruises. Folder. 
HOMEPLACE, Alina, Maine. 
NATURELOVERS VACATION at secluded 
intryplace. Interesting wildlife. Swimming, 
boating, fishing, trails. Adults only. Each room 
vith private bath, excellent homecooking. Week- 
y rates: $55.00 each, for couple; $65.00 for 
ingles Write for folder. JOHN AND BEA- 
rRICE HUNTER, Hillsboro, New Hampshire. 


RESTFUL WOODLAND HIDEAWAY for vaca- 
on or week-end in the Adirondacks, Comfort- 
able, attractive accommodations, excellent meals, 
swimming, boating, fishing, hiking. Abundant 
wildlife, deer, raccoons and 150 birds identified. 
Open April through November. MOORLANDS 
ON SILVER LAKE, Cranberry Lake, New York 
. Phone—Star Lake 8715. 


BOY’S SUMMER CAMP in Colorado Mountains. 
Boys or families—fish, prospect, hike, swim, 
amp and study nature. $18.00 per week. Free 
folder. V. I. MOREY. Tonganoxie, Kansas. 
CAMP KOKATOSI, Raymond, Maine, offers “ 
new concept in vacations for BUSI 
PROFESSIONAL WOMEN AND GIRI 

tiful lake, sandy beach, separate cabins, 
acres of open fields, rocky pastures, lovely wood- 
lands. Capacity 75 guests. Wide choice of ac- 
tivities. Ample opportunity for rest and quiet. 
Our booklet will interest you. ANNA D,. COL- 
LINS, DIRECTOR. 


BEACHBUGGY WILDIFE TOURS of Cape Cod’s 
great.outer beaches. Spectacular shorebird con- 
gregations on Monomoy Island, quantities of 
land birds in migration, vast colonies of nesting 
terns including Arctic. Daily guided tours in 
special vehicle. Base your seashore vacation at 
Wellfleet Bay Wildlife Sanctuary of Massachu- 
setts Audubon—350 acres, birdlife, nature trails, 
children’s day camp, swimming. Outdoor camp- 
ing, furnished guest cottage, two cabins on 
beach. Box 171, South Wellfleet, Massachusetts. 


THE FALES—Berkshire Hills. 500 acres wood- 
and beauty Cottages and rooms; all private 
baths; fireplaces. Beaver colony, bird sanctuary, 
trails, swimming, fishing. Excellent food. JOHN 
AND SHIRLEY BROOKS, Williamstown, Mas- 


sachusetts. 


DAVID’S FOLLY. West Brooksville, Maine, 
offers you country living on a saltwater farm 
n the coast of Maine. A vacation of informality 
and simplicity amid beautiful surroundings and 
mngenial people Our woods and meadows 
has rbor birds and plants of many varieties. Sea 
food, blueberry pies, organically raised vege- 
tables, and a coffee pot always on the stove. 
May to November. $60 to $65 per week. 


MINERVA E. CUTLER. 
HIGH FOLLY—BERKSHIRES. 500 acres of 


woodland, brooks, mountain pond, beaver dams. 
Ideal for vacationers who enjoy nature. For 
folder write HIGH FOLLY, Chester, Massachu- 
setts. 
OPERATING STOCK RANCH accommodating 
limited number of guests. Handling families 
our specialty. Rate includes exclusive use of 
saddle horse. Located on mountain fishing 
stream, the natural habitat of the water ousel. 
25 miles from Gardiner, Montana, the original, 
most accessible entrance to Yellowstone Park. 
OX YOKE RANCH, Emigrant, Montana. 
Continued on page 14 
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CHICKADEE RIDGE—Cent 

Cal Cod birding Quiet 2 

Pone rooms and bath housekeeping unit 
Cape Cod home Rental by week, month t 
MRS. MARGUERITE R. FORD, Chic ~— 
Ridge, Chatham Road, Orleans, Massachusetts 


NATURE LOVERS, Visit B a y 
Island of South Carolins s : ‘ i Wi 

Paradi ’ pe s i ecem be 

incl ild y Pile 

and ‘Oueter-aate t For reserv 
tion write CONCESSION AIRE “OF THE DOM 
INICK HOUSE, Mrs. Charles H. Mills, Bulls 
Island, Awendaw, 8. ( or phone 3045 M« 
Clellanville, 8. 


Color Slides—Films 


NATURE SLIDES. Western birds, animals, in- 
sects, flowers and scenery Full color, 25¢ brings 
sample, credit slip and general catalog. SCOTT 
LEWIS, 1338 Buena Vista, Palm Springs, Calif 


WILDLIFE OF ALASKA lé r 8mm movie 
5mm color Walru sheep carib 
moose, goat, bear Z rs, Lake George Break 
ip, wildflower small nims bir rt fist 
ng and Eskim dances ELMER “ LUPE 
KING, Wildlife Photographers, Alaska Film 

Box 5-621, Mt. View, Alaska 


FREE every month—B}: awk newspape 
atalog 8mm 16mm. o t e 
wildlife, railroad, cir bject Biggs 
tion in USA. B ; oak * 
films, project BLACKHAWK FILMS, Daven 
port 6, lewa 


Wildflowers—Seeds 


WOODLAND PLANTS AND yee that ay 
peal to nature lovers W ‘ alogue. THE 
RED CEDAR WILDFLOWER NURSERY, Falls 
Village, Connecticut. 


Miscellaneous 


BIRDS CARVED OF WOOD painted natura 
color Very lifelike, any size For prices and 
details, write Clem Wilding, Berger, Missouri 


HUMAN-ANIMAL RELATIONSHIP. $2.00 f 
one year. $3.50 for two years. $5.00 for three 
years. Published quarterly. OUR PET WORLD 
240 West 75th St., New York City 23. 


“GEMS & MINERALS MAGAZINE,” largest r 
hobby monthly. Field trips, “how” articles, 
tures, ads. $3.00 year. Sample 25¢. Box 687I 
Mentone, California. 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW — 
might have taken a liletime to 


to recognize all the birds, now 


be done in a crash program ol 


mere four or five years. The period 


basi training has been shortened 


Ludlow Griscom did much to make 


this possible, and in this way mace 


one of his most significant contribu 
tions to the long science of ornith 


ogy. Even though his more formal 


~ 


publications on faunistics, system 


WOODLAND | eng oll NOTEPAPER 
signs k handdr ~ | Assortment 24 


$1.00. HOOVER HANDCRAFT 
Minnesota. 


Grand Marais, 


W i$ miles 
Cit I ! Homes, Camps, 
eage R rest List Please nention Audu- 
Magazine. PAUL BOUGHTON, REALTOR, 

l%. Dolson Avenue, Middletown, New York. 
BAC KWOODS om RNAI Sir g the 
$1 ear 2V¢e <« y LOG 

( ~ABIN LIFE, “Old Forge 4, New York 


FIELD oe ge DENTS — I neos sa. 
training ry 


pis ement S 1ree tucent 

Dept. “F” “NATION AL S¢ HOO! OF - 

ESTRY AND CONSERVATION, Wolf Springs 

Forest, Minong, Wisconsin 

LEARN WARBLERS QUICKLY 
tl enti-guide Es ert W 


h. Box 75, Pir 


ADIRONDACKS 4 t 
i est Lar t t < as 
rern Free | t r ADIRONDACK 
REALTY Box 28, Dolgeville, New York 


CONGENIAL WOMAN INVITED 
heerful seclu ‘ ‘ H 
n Rive Inexper e il free Please writ 
ROCKLAND, Market Place, 1130 Fifth Avenue 
New York 28, N. ¥ 


DREAMED OF 


OWNING 


tl ne hundre Free eta \ ‘ 
CHARLES BROWER, Eastern Boulevard, Bald- 
win, New York 
FLORIDA 

‘ tile O 
nt 5 JAQUES 
Homestead, Florida 


SAN( ARY DIRECTOR 


aency ot the 


,.0O.1 


listinguishe ts the hel 


nougn 
conservation made hu the — 
iirman of the Board « 


Audubon Society a 


choice i ) 
the National 
rank and nile birder will always re 
member Ludlow Griscom as_ the 
great virtuoso ol held ntihication 


DHE EN! 


LUTRA, THE ELUSIVE — 


otter tracks in the mud along the 


river Then I came upon an area 
flattened grasses on top of the high 
bank, well rocks 


i circular pee some six feet in 
| 


above the tf was 


iameter, and a grassy tu led from 
it downwards to the boulders. I kne 
that otters had rolling places that 
they visited regularly, but, even so 
I was hesitant to attribute this flat 


tened area to my playful riverside 
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lay iftel 
Moreove! 


the rive 


LnNerTe 


Then, one afternoon in lat 


my speculations Vel rewarded 


is a hot day and I decided to sit 


bank with my 


gs dangling over the edge It was 


r an elm on the 


to have chosen, for | 


lus ky place 


riting odvertisers 7 rention Audubon Maga 


discovered a wide-mouthed burrow, 
cleverly hidden by the 


ping the bank 


steeply downwards and was some 18 


LTasses top 
The burrow plunged 
inches across at its flaring mouth, 
though narrowing a bit as it de 
scended. It was tar too wide for 
woodchuck. 


mink or muskrat o1 


Further investigation showed a defi 
nite trail running from the den to 
the fattened bank 
No tracks showed about the 


den, but we 


grasses on the 
above 
had had no recent rain 
and the earth was baked hard 


I kept close 


found 


From that day on, 
watch and later, after a rain, 
otter tracks in the mud at the den’s 
entrance. Not a glimpse did I catch 
of the den’s occupants, old or young 
Yet | am sure pair of otters chose 
our land as the home in which to 
raise their lamily 


I only wish I could have seen 
Otter family life is as rollick 


habit ot 


them 


aflair as is then 


ing an 
coasting. Both parents enter whole 
heartedly into its spirit; though, un 


til the pups are some three months 
old, the adult female keeps the male 
parent at a distance Then, how 
ever, the litthe unit becomes a true 
family group. There is a great deal 
of exuberant play The mother 
teaches the pups to swim, and the 
father helps to train them. As the 
father goes his 


summer wanes, the 


own way, but mother and pups are 
often together when the nip of win 


er is in the air. 


It was in the summer of 1958 that 
I discovered the den, and all that 
winter the otters continued to in 
Rillside in their itinerary. In 


the summer of 1959, I found otter 


cluce 


racks from time to time in the mud 
at the river's brink. Only recently, 
saw the familiar footprint etched 
the earth below the den’s entrance. 
One day, towards the end of May, 
| was walking along a pebbly stretch 
Below the clump 
of alders, I heard a scuffling sound 
in the alder thicket and turned just 
to glimpse the sleek, dark 
running toward 


at the water's edge. 


im time 
form of an otter 
the sheltering roots of the elm. I at 


tempted no pursuit. In fact, I moved 
lo watch 


away as fast as I could. 
wild creatures unobtrusively is one 


them by your 


frighten 
sudden presence is quite another. | 


thing; to 
was content to know that I had seen 
an otter that had found haven on 


our land. THe END 
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Summer Audubon Wildlife Tours 


by Station Wagon and Boat to DUCK ROCK, FLORIDA 
and the CORKSCREW SWAMP SANCTUARY 


Here is your opportunity to witness one of the thrilling These one-day tours base at Miami and journey by station 
sights of the avian world—the evening flight of thou- wagon from there to Everglades City on the west coast, 
sands and thousands of colorful birds, including herons, where the group transfers to one of the Society’s boats 
ibis, egrets, and frequently roseate spoonbills, as they for the cruise down the coast to Duck Rock, where this 
wing their way in seemingly endless waves from their show is staged. A picnic supper is served on board as 
day’s feeding grounds in the EVERGLADES to DUCK the group watches this unbelievable evening flight, and 
ROCK in the TEN THOUSAND ISLANDS on Florida’s in the late twilight it cruises back to Everglades City 
wild southwest coast. and its return trip by station wagon to Miami. 


Two-day trips are conducted every Saturday and Sunday during the summer, also, combining 


the first day at Duck Rock with a second day at fabulous CORKSCREW SWAMP SANCTUARY. 


These summer tours start on June 25, 1960 and run through September 4, 1960. 


For complete details about dates and cost, write 
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First 

and only 
Oriental 
Pagoda 
birdhouse 


and feeder! 


Leave it to the oriental influence to 
attract birds of all species. The New 
BIRGODA Birdhouse and Feeder 
gives birds “Board ’n Room’”— all 
with the authentic splendor of an 
Oriental pagoda. It both feeds and 
shelters them. Makes them so 
happy and contented they'll keep 
coming back again and again to be 
your daily guests. 


PAIR ONLY °99 OR &" 


Stunningly made of high impact 
polystyrene in warm, authentic ori- 
Tiered roofs are a pale 
green feeder and house a brick 
red with a hint of orange. So the 
BIRGODA will add beauty and 
charm to your yard, as well. Won't 
warp, rot or rust. Never needs paint- 
ing. Stays like new with a wipe of 
cloth. Fully guaranteed! 


ental colors. 


/ 


7TRIKGVI/2ZIN 


As a true bird lover — you must 
have the beautiful BIRGODA! 
Available at better stores every- 
where . . . or order direct. Pair only 
$9.95 postpaid. Ordered separately 
Birdhouse $4.95 plus 35¢ postage: 
Feeder $5.95 plus 35¢ postage. Can 
be mounted on bracket or pole 
available at extra cost. Dealer in- 
quiries invited. Made in U.S.A. 


Remec MFG., DEPT. AM, 545 NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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on writing advertisers, please me 


“I'LL SING FOR MY SUPPER." 


J G— 
a - 


ention Audubon Magazine 


DHOUSE $4.95 
FEEDER $5.95 
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